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| AWFUL WARNING TO BACHELORS. 
In the last week’s number of this journal 
(to which I have grave objections, but which 
I read regularly for the purpose of exercising 
| my critical ability as a finder of faults), 
there appeared an extremely absurd con- 
fession of weakness, called, “ A Shy Scheme.” 
The writer of the confession, not satisfied 
with exposing himself to public contempt, 
in the character of a Shy Young Man, 
was so obliging as to enter into details 
on the subject of his manners, his place of 
residence, and his personal appearance. I 
am about to give this feeble visionary a word 
of advice, and I am not at all afraid of being 
quite as particular as he has been, in de- 
scribing myself at the outset. If my me- 
mory serves me, the Shy Young Man in- 
| formed us all that his residence was in the 
country, that his hair was light, that bis 
cheeks were rosy, that his stature was small, 
that his manners were mild, and that his 
name was Koddle. - In reply, I have no 
hesitation in avowing that my residence is 
in London, that my hair is dark, that my 
cheeks are swarthy, that my stature is 
| gigantic, that my manners are surly, and 
that my name is Grump. I have further to 
| add, in opposition to the Shy Young Man, 
that I have the strongest possible antipa- 
thy to being settled in life; and that, 
if{ thought either of my eyes were capable 
of fixing itself on a young woman, I 
would shut that eye up, by an effort of 
_ will, henceforth and for ever. I don’t say 
| this is good writing ; but I call it straight- 
| forward common sense. If any man is bold 
| enough to contradict me, I should like to 
| meet him outside the office of this journal, at 
an hour of the morning when the street is 
| tolerably empty, and the policeman happens 
_ © be at the opposite extremity of his beat. 
How do I propose to enlighten and fortify 
the Shy Young Man? I intend to teach him 
| the results of my own experience. If he has 
} %e grain of sense in his whole composition, 
® may profit by the lesson, and may step 
| out of the absurd situation in which he has 
| Row placed himself. I have not the slightest 
feeling of friendship for this imbecile person. 
tis merely a little whim of mine to try if 
cannot separate him from his young 
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woman. I see his young woman in my 
mind’s eye, even from his miserable descrip- 
tion of her. Complexion of the colour of 
cold boiled veal, white eyelashes, watery 
eyes, red hands with black mittens on them, 
raw elbows, sickly smile,—form plump and 
shapeless,—kicks her gown when she walks, 
—stiff in the back-bone when she sits down, 
and embarrassed by her own legs when she 
gets up. I know the sort of girl, and I detest 
her. If I can make her sweetheart look at 
her with my unprejudiced eyes, I shall have 
accomplished my object to my own entire 
satisfaction. This is, perhaps, not a gallant 
way of expressing myself. Never mind that. 
There is plenty of gallant writing at the 
present time, for those who want to be 
flattered. Let the women take a little rude- 
ness now, by way of a change. 

Would anybody think that I was oncea 
lady’s man? I was,—and, what is more, I 
was once in love, was once anxious to be 
settled in life, was once on the point of 
making an offer. I had settled how to do it, 
when to do it, where to do it. Not the 
slightest doubt of success crossed my mind, 
I believed then, as I believe now, that any 
man may win any woman, at any time, and 
under any circumstances. If 1 had been 
rejected the first time, I would have pro- 
posed again. If I had been rejected a second 
time, I would have proposed again. If I had 
been rejected a third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
time, I would have proposed again and again 
and again and again,—and I should have 
ended by carrying my point. I knew that, 
and yet, at the eleventh hour, I shrank from 
making my offer. What altered my resolu- 
tion? A book. Yes, that very Bachelor’s 
Manual, which the Shy Young Man is so 
anxious to lay his hand on, was the awful 
warning that stopped me, in the nick of 
time, from the insanity of investing myself 
in a matrimonial speculation. I tell Mr. 
Koddle that the sort of book he wants has 
been in existence for years; and I ask his 
best attention to a narrative of the effect 
which that publication had upon my mind, 
when I was young enough and weak enough 
to allow myself to fall in love. 

It was on a Monday morning that I first 
said to myself (while shaving), “I'll make 
that woman promise to marry me on Wednes- 
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quarter | I am to be “very particular, and even pune | 


to two p.m.” Later in the day, a friend came | tilious, in my dress. My visits, which, for 


to see me. He remarked the more than 
usual ra‘tiant and agreeable expression of my 
countenance, 

“ You look as if you were going out court- 
ing,” said he. 

“TI think of putting my foot in it, for the 
first time, on Wednesday next,” said I. 

“Would you object te my making you a 
little present 1” said he. 

“No, I shouldn’t,” said I. 

He took his leave. An hour afterwards, a 
very small, very thin, very square, parcel 
arrived for me. I opened it, and found a 
book inside, called The Etiquette of Court- 
ship and Matrimony. I read the book on 
the spot. The effect of it was, first, to fill me 
with feelings of the deepest gratitude towards 
the friend who had sent it to me as a joke ; 
and, secondly, to inspire me with such a 
horror of Courtship and Matrimony, that I 
instantly gave up all idea of making my pro- 
posed offer, and resolved to consult my own 
convenience, by preserving a bachelor’s free- 
dom to the end of my days. 

To state the proposition, generally, at the 
outset, I assert that the whole end and object 
of the Etiquette of Courtship and Matrimony 
is to insult, persecute, and degrade the bride- 
groom. I first became satisfied of this dis- 

aceful fact at page thirty-six of the Hand 

300k or Manual. In the earlier part of the 
volume it was assumed that I had fallen in 
love, had made my offer, and had been ac- 
cepted by my young woman and her family. | 
Etiquette is hard on my heels all through 
those preliminary processes, and finally runs 





me down as soon as I appear in the character 


the most part, we may presume will occur ig 
the evening, should be made imvariably iy 
evening dress.” Indeed? I have been a 
my office all day—I have dined at my lonely 
chop-house. I fly, at the risk of indigestion, 
with my “follow-chop” and my love cop. 
tending for the uppermost place in my bosom, 
to the door of my charmer. I suddenly stop 
with my hand on the knocker, remember 


that I have a pair of grey trousers on, and | 
turn away again to case my legs in black | 


kerseymere, to change my coloured shirt, to 
make pomatum pills and rub them into my 


hair, to put fresh scent on my handkerchief | 
and a flower in my dress-coat, to send for | 
cab, and to drive up, at last, to my young | 


woman’s door, as if she had asked me tog 
- When I get in, does she slip into the 
yi 


ack dining-room and privately reward me | 


for my black kerseymere, my pomatum pills, 
and my scented handkerchief? Not she! 
She receives me, in the drawing-room, at 
arm’s length ; and her family receive me at 
arm’s length, also. And what does Etiquette 


expect of me, under those circumstances, for 
Here it is at page | 
I “must never be out of spirits | 


the rest of the evening ? 
forty-three. 
but when my fair one is sad—never animated 
but when she is cheerful; her slightest wish 
must be my law, her most trifling fancy the 
guiding-star of my conduct. In coming to 
her, 1 must show no appreciation of time, 
distance, or fatigue”—By Jupiter! if this 
does not disclose the existence of an organised 
plan for the harassing of bridegrooms, I 
should like to know what does? I put it to 
the women themselves : Are you any of you 





of an engaged man. My behaviour in my | really worth all that? You know you're 
future wife’s company is of the last import-|not! What would you privately think of a 
ance—and there Etiquette has me, and | man who was afraid to come and see you of 
never lets me go again. “In private,” says | an evening in grey trousers, and who tried to 
the Manual, “the slightest approach to/conceal from you that his poor corns ached 
familiarity must be avoided, as it will always a little after a long walk? You would pri- 
be resented by a woman who deserves to be vately think him a fool. And so do I, 
a wife.” So! I may be brimming over with’ publicly. 
affection—I may even have put on a soft; Second persecution—in case the wretched 
waistcoat expressly for the purpose—but I | bridegroom has survived the first. As the 
am never to clasp my future wife with rap-| wedding-day approaches, I “must come out 
ture to my bosom—I am never to print upon | of the bright halo of my happiness” (happi- 
her soft cheek a momentary impression of | ness!) “into the cold, grey, actual daylight 
the pattern of my upper shirt-stud! She is| of the world of business.” 1 must “burn all 
to keep me at arm’s length, in private as|my bachelor letters”—(why I should like 
well as in publie—and I am actually expected | to know ?) “and part with, it may be, some 
to believe, all the time, that she is devotedly | few of my bachelor connections ”—(does this 
attached tome! First insult. mean “some few ” of my relations, my blood 
A little further on (page thirty-eight) the | relations who adore the very ground I tread 
family have their fling at me. I “must not lon?) and I must, finally, “ bid a long farewell 
presume to take my stand, thus prematurely, | to all bachelor friends !”°— Did you say all! 
as amember of the family, nor affect that|O, hell-kite!—all?” Yes, there it is in 
exceeding intimacy which leads,” et cetera.| print, at page sixty-two. My affectionate 
Thus, the father, mother, brothers, sisters, | tendencies, my grey trousers, my comfortable 
uncles, aunts, and cousins, all keep me at! shooting-jacket, my appreciation of time, 
arm’s length as well as the bride. Second | distance, or fatigue, my bachelor letters, my 
insult. few connections, my bachelor friends— 
First persecution. During my engagement, | must disappear before this devouring Moloch 
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in petticoats. Nothing is left me—nothing 
but my evening costume and the prospect of 
being married ! 

After the insults and persecutions, minor 
troubles envelope me previous to the com- 
mencement of the wedding-day degradations. 
All the responsibility of getting Moloch’s 
wedding-ring is thrown on me. It must not 
be too thin, or Moloch, in course of years, 
will wear it out; it raust not be too large, 
or Moloch’s finger will let it drop off. If I 
am self-distrustful (and how can I be other- 
wise, after the severe discipline to which 
I have submitted during the courtship 2), 
I must get at Moloch’s size through the 
intervention of Moloch’s sister; and when 
I have purchased the ring, I must be very 
careful to keep it in the left-hand corner of 
my right-hand waistcoat-pocket, to be ready 
at a moment’s notice for the clerk when he 
asks me for it. Having grappled with all 
these difficulties, my next piece of work is to 
get my bridegroomsmen, I must be very 
a in selecting them. They must be 
imited in number to the number of the 
bridesmaids, one for each. They must be 
young and unmarried, they should be hand- 
some, they cannot fail to be good-humoured, 
they ought to be well dressed, their apparel 
should be light and elegant, they should 
wear dress coats. The bride sends white 
gloves, wrapped in white paper and tied with 
white ribbon, to each of the bridesmaids ; 
and I must do the same to each of the bride- 
eenarne. My own costume is to be “a 
lue coat, light grey trousers, white satin or 
silk waistcoat, ornamental tie, and white (not 
primrose-coloured) gloves.” Pleasant! Hav- 
ing insulted and persecuted me all through 
the courtship, Etiquette, on my wedding 
morning, strips me even of my evening cos- 
tume, clothes me in an ornamental tie and a 
white satin waistcoat, and produces me 
maliciously before the public eye in the 
| character of an outrageous snob, 

We now come to the Bridegroom’s First 
Degradation. It is the morning of the mar- 


riage ; and the wedding-party is setting out'| 


for the church. Here is Etiquette’s order of 
| the carriages : 
“Tn the first carriage, the principal bridesmaid and 

bridegroomsman. 
|  “¥n the second carriage, the second bridesmaid and 
| the bridegroom's mother. 

“ Other carriages, with bridesmaids and friends, the 
| carriages of the bridesmaids taking precedence. 

“In the last carriage the bride and her father.” 


Where is the Bridegroom in the pro- 
gramme? Nowhere. Not even a hackney- 

, tab provided for him! How does he get to 
hurch ? Does he run, in his ornamental 
tie and white satin waistcoat, behind one of 
the carriages? Or has he a seat on the box ? 
Or does he walk, accompanied by two police- 
men, to prevent him from taking the ouly 
Sensible course left,—in other words, from 
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running away? We hear nothing of him till 
it is time for him to undergo his Second 
Degradation ; and then we find him wait- 
ing in the vestry, “where he must take 
care to have arrived some time previously 
to the hour appointed.” Observe the art- 
fulness with which this second degrada- 
tion is managed! If the bridegroom only 
arrived at the church door five minutes 
before the appointed hour, he would appear 
in the estimable character of a rigidly pune- 
tual man, who knew the value of time 
(especially when you have an ornamental 
tie, and a white satin waistcoat to put on), 
and who was determined not to waste the 
precious moments on his wedding-morning. 
But Etiquette insists on makin acontempeitle 
fool of him all through. The beadle, the 
clerk, the pew-opener, and the general public 
must all see him “kicking his heels” to no 
earthly purpose, some time before the hour 
when he, and the beadle, and the clerk, and 
the pew-opener all know that he is wanted. 
Consider the bride dashing up to the church- 
door with her train of carriages ; then, look 
at the forlorn svob in light grey trousers, 
humbled by insult and wasted by persecu- 
tion, who has been dancing attendance 
“some time previously to the hour ap- 
pointed,” in a lonely vestry ; and then say if 
Etiquette does not punish the lords of 
creation severely for the offence of getting 
married ! 

But the offence is committed—the marriage 
has been perpetrated—the wedding-party 
returns to breakfast; the bridegroom, this 
time, having a place in the first carriage, 
because the Law has made a man of him at 
last, in spite of the bride and her family. 
But the persecutions are not over yet. ‘They 
assume a small, spiteful, social character, in 
terror of the aforesaid Law. The breakfast 
is eaten. Drink, the last refuge of the 
wretched, partially revives the unhappy man 
who has been kicking his heels in the vestry. 
He begins to lose the galling sense of his 
white satin waistcoat ; he forgets that he is 





personally disfigured for the occasion by an 
ornamental tie, At that first moment of 
comfort, vindictive Etiquette goads him on 
to his legs, and insists, no matter whether he 
can do it or not, on his making aspeech. He 
| has hardly hadtime to break down,and resume 
| his chair before Etiquette sends the bride out 
|of the room to put on her travelling dress. 
| The door has hardly closed on her, when a 
fiend (assuming the form of a bachelor friend) 
attacks him with “a short address” (see 
page seventy-nine), to which he is “ ex- 
pected to respond.” Give him time to show 
his light grey trousers once more to the 
company, above the horizon of the table- 
cloth—give him time to break down again 
—and the bride re-appears, ready for the 
journey. This is the last chance the family 
have, for some time to come, of making the 
bridegroom uncomfortable ; and Etiquette 
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shows them how to take the meanest possible against the unoffending bridegroom, for 


advantage of it: 


“The young bride, divested of her bridal attire, and 
quietly costumed for the journey, now bids farewell to 
her bridesmaids and lady friends, Some natural tears 
spring to her gentle eyes as she takes a last look at the 
home she is now leaving. The servants venture to 
crowd to her with their humble though heartfelt con- 
gratulations ; and, finally, melting, she falls weeping on 
her mother’s bosom. A short cough is heard, as of 
some one summoning up resolution. It is her father. 
He dare not trust his voice; but holds out his hand, 
gives her one kiss, and then leads her, half turning 
buck, down the stairs and through the hall, to the door, 
where he delivers her to her husband; who hands her 
quickly to the carriage, leaps in lightly after her, 
waves his hand to the party, who appear crowding to 
the windows, half smiles to the throng about the door, 
then gives the word, and they are off, and started on 
the voyage of life!” 

There are some parts of this final pro- 
gramme of persecution to which I have no 
objection. I rather like the idea of the father 
being obliged to express parental grief by the 
same means which he would employ to ex- 
press bronchitis—a short cough. Iam also 
gratified to find that Etiquette involves him in 
the serious gymnastic difficulty of taking his 
daughter down-stairs, and of “half turning 
back” at the same time. But here all senti- 
ments of approval, on my part, end. From 


the foregoing passage I draw the inference 
—as rf one else must—that the bride- 
e 


groom is kept waiting at the street-door for 
the bride, just as a begging-letter impostor 
is kept waiting at the street-door for an 
answer, And, when she does come down, 
what does the triply degraded man find to 
reward him for waiting? Part of a woman 
only ; the rest having melted on the mother’s 
bosom. Part of a woman, I say again, with 
a red nose, and cheeks bedabbled with tears. 
And what am I, the bridegroom, expected 
to do under these circumstances? To hand 
what the mother’s bosom and the father’s 
short cough have left me, “ quickly into the 
carriage,” and to “leap in lightly” after it. 
Lightly? After what I have gone through, 
there must be a considerable spring in my 
light grey trousers to enable me to do that. 

I pursue the subject no further. The new 
Divorce Court occupies the ground beyond 
me; and I make it a rule never to interfere 
with the vested interests of others. I have 
follewed a Man, by the lurid light of Etiquette, 
from his Courtship to his Marriage; and 
there I leave him with emotions of sympathy 
for which the English language affords me no 
adequate means of expression. I defy British 
families (being a bachelor, I am not the least 
afraid of them) to point out in any other mortal 
affair which a man can go through, such an 
existing system of social persecution against 
the individual as that which is attached to 
the business of courting and marrying when 
a man undertakes it in this country. There 
is the book with the code of inhuman laws 


every one to refer to, Let the Shy Young 
Man get it, and properly test my accuracy of 
quotation ; and then let him say whether he 
is still prepared to keep his eye on his young 
woman, after he knows the penalties which 
attach to letting it rove in that dangerous 
direction. No such Awful Warning to 
Bachelors has been published in my time as 
the small volume on the Etiquette of Court- 
ship and Matrimony, which I now close with 
a shudder henceforth and for ever. 


GERMINATION. 

GERMINATION, or sprouting, is the first 
sign of life given by a grain or seed. The 
phases of life in a plant form a continued 
circle, beginning with the newly-sown seed, 
and running round until the plant continuing 
its species, produces seeds like what it was 
itself. In the seed a plant is, in its rudimen- 
tary state, because the seed contains the 
embryo which is the future plant. And, in 
this condition the life of the plant is sus- 
pended, and the seed may remain for a long 
period, even more than a century—without 
sprouting, if it is deprived of the elements 
necessary for germination. Corn, after a 
been preserved for more than a hundre 
years and then sown, has grown immediately 
and yielded abundantly. Hume is said to 
have made grains of rye germinate which 
had been kept a hundred and forty years. 
And at Metz, in seventeen hundred and 
seven, great quantities of wheat were grown 
from grain which had been preserved in 
fifteen hundred and seventy, or a hundred 
and thirty-seven years before by the Duke 
d’Epernon. It had been piled in immense 
heaps, covered by a coating four inches thick 
of quick-lime, and slightly watered by a 
watering-can. The grain at the top had 
sprouted and then died, forming thus another 
coating for the exclusion of the air. There 
are only a few exceptions to this great law 
of germination, consisting of seeds like the 
acorn of the oak, which, if not sown imme- 
diately, will perish. 

Every seed, whether twice as large as & 
man’s head, or as small as the finest dust, is 
divided into two parts. The first is the 
embryo or young plant, and the second is the 
covering or skiv, which, however, sometimes 
exists before the embryo, and is only a por- 
tion of the ovary or seed-vessel, In most 
plants the seeds have two skins, which are 
called testa or teguments, and protect the 
embryo from external injury. The seed- 
coverings generally differ in appearance, the 
outer one being thicker and darker than the 
inner one. ‘They are both, moreover, very 
distinct and visible, as may be seen by peeling 
off the skin of almost any seed, and especially 
the horse-chesnut, ‘The colour of seed-cover- 
ings is almost always dark; but there are 
| plants—especially in the leguminous family— 














| sperme or albumen. 
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which are remarkable for the bright shining, 
pink, red, and silvery grey skins of their seeds : 
moreover, cultivation has great influence upon 
their colour. 

It has been said, that there are seeds which | 
have no skins whatever. As yet the only’! 
seed known to have no covering is that of 
the ivy-leaved Veronica, or Germander 
Speedwell. 

Between the skin and the young plant, 
there nearly always exists a yellowish, or 


_ greenish, greyish or brownish substance, 


which forms the future nutriment of the 
plant. This substance is called the peri- 
The word Perisperme 
was introduced into France by Jussieu, and 


_ Gratner introduced into England and Ger- 


many the word Albumen, on account of the 


| supposed resemblance of this tissue to the 
| albumen or white of an egg. There are three 





sorts of perispermes—the farinaceous, the 
oily, and the horny. In seeds like corn and 
rice, the perisperme is farinaceous ; being 
composed of very small grains of fecula, and 
containing a small proportion of sugar, azote, 
and oil. In seeds like the ricin and poppy 
the perisperme is oily, containing no fecula, 
but albuminous matter and oil in water. 


| In seeds like the coffee and the date, the 
| perisperme is horny, being composed of hard 


cells, containing only a little sugar and 


albumen, 


In a few plants, like the Nenuphar or 


_ Indian water-lily, there are two perispermes, 


placed one above the other, 
When the skin of a seed is torn off, the 
peculiarities of the embryo are seen. If the 


_ seed divides naturally into two parts or lobes, 


the plant will have two primordial leaves ; 
and, if the seed remains whole, the plant will 
have only one primordial leaf. The lobes of 
the seed ure called Cotyledons, all flowering 
a being classified according to the num- 

r of their cotyledons ; and four-fifths of the 
vegetable kingdom having two cotyledons, 
The plants having only one seed-lobe are 
called Monocotyledons, and the plants having 
two seed-lobes are called Dicotyledons, A 
seed with one lobe looks as if one ot its coty- 


| ledons had been taken off, and, instead of 


reading out like a leaf, takes the form of a 
sheath or a top. 

There are plants which have more than 
two cotyledons ; the seeds of some pine trees 
have twelve ; and the flowerless plants have 
none at all. 

The embryo itself is between the seed- 
lobes, and is the future plant in miniature. 
Linneus called it the corculum or little 
heart. It is almost always white in colour, 
the only known exceptions to this rule being 
the ewbryos of the Mistletoe, the Theobroma, 
and the turpentine pistachia-nut tree. The 
embryo is divided into two parts, one called 
the germule or plumule, growing upwards 
and becoming the stem and leaves; the other 
called the radicle, growing downwards and 
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becoming the root. These different parts 
are distinctly visible in the common bean. 

In many seeds the cotyledons and _ peri- 
sperme are very small, and the little heart is 
very large; and in others the lobes and 
perisperme are very large and the embryo 
is very small, In the vegetable ivory, a seed 
about the size of an orange which is as hard 
and white as ivory, the embryo only occupies 
a space about the size of a pea, all the rest 
being taken up by the seed-lobes and peri- 
sperme. When the embryo is very large 
there often is no perisperme, and the little 
heart contains the substances necessary for 
its own nutriment. Sometimes the embryo 
contains fecula as in the French bean, but it 
is generally accompanied by another sub- 
stance called legumen, which forms little 
hard granules, and is coloured blue by the 
application of azote. 

All the substances contained in the difte- 
rent kinds of perisperme are to be found in 
the embryos. In some embryos there is a 
great quantity of vegetable albumen, and in 
others there is a great deal of oily matter, 
especially in such plants as the cruciferes or 
cross-flower bearers, and the composees or 
dahlias, The embryos containing large 
quantities of oil, like the Colza, have generally 
a very thin skin. 

Three simultaneous conditions are neces- 
sary for a plant to germinate; humidity, 
heat, and oxygenised air. 

Humidity is necessary because it swells 
the grain and causes it to break through the 
skin ; sometimes, however, only just enough 
to allow the embryo to come out. Water 
brings different gases to the young plant, 
which are necessary for its existence, and 
especially oxygen. Water also dissolves the 
substances contained in the cells and conveys 
them to nourish the little plant. 

Nature has arranged that plants growin 
even in the burning desert shall be Soviiel 
with enough of water for the germination of 
their seeds ; and one of the most remarkable 
instances of this fact is furnished by the 
Anastatica Hierochuntica, or rose of Jericho, 
which grows in the arid wastes of Egypt, 
Palestine, and Barbary; upon the roots of 
houses and among rubbish in Syria; and in 
the sandy deserts of Arabia. This little 
plant, scarcely six inches high, after the 
flowering season loses its leaves, and dries up 
into the form of a ball. In this condition it 
is uprooted by the winds, and is carried, 
blown, or tossed across the desert into the 
sea. When the little plant feels the contact 
of the water, it unfolds itself, expands its 
branches, and expels its seeds from their 
seed-vessels. The seeds, after having become 
thoroughly saturated with sea water, are 
carried by the tide and laid upon the sea- 
shore. From the seashore the seeds are 
blown back again into the desert, where, 
sprouting roots and leaves, they grow into 
fruitful plants, which will in their turns, like 
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their ancestors, be whirled into the sea. 
These regular periodic processes of the life- 
circle of this wee rose struck the simple 
imaginations of the men of old with super- 
stitious awe, and they invested it with 
miraculous virtues. 

There are also seeds which contain enough 
of humidity in themselves for germination. 
Potatoes require only to be planted to sprout, 
and hyacinth and tulip bulbs grow every- 
where, when set in a little moss. Moreover, 
there is another, although extremely rare 
instance of this fact. ‘The mango-trees, which 
grow in very damp and marshy soil upon 
the tropical sea-shores, bear their seeds at the 
tips of their branches. These seeds do not 
fall when ripe, but sprout out their radicles 
or roots three or four feet long from the 

arent tree, until they reach the ground. 
hey then plant themselves in the soil, and 
svelute leaves, flowers, and fruit, and each 
plant multiplying in turn in this way, the 
progeny of a single tree will sometimes 
spread themselves, until in time they are 
found covering an area of more than sixty 
miles, 

Not the least important element in ger- 
mination is the temperature to which the 
plant is subjected. Of course, the amount 
of heat requisite varies according to the 
plant and the climate, but germination can- 
not take place at zero centigrade, and rarely 
does so under three or four degrees above 
zero. In the hot countries, plants cannot 
germinate under seven or eight degrees, the 
usual temperature being eighteen or twenty ; 
but the temperature of germination rarely 


goes more than forty degrees above zero. 
The palm-trees sprout at a very high tem- 
perature, but if it were much above forty 


degrees, the seed would be spoilt, Corn, 
kept in granaries through which pass con- 
tinual currents of hot air, is never injured 
by germination. 

Oxygenised air plays perhaps the most im- 

rtant part in the sprouting of the little 
eart. If a seed is placed at the bottom of 
unoxygenised air, or in azotic gas, it will not 
sprout ; and it the soil is too compact for 
the free admission of air, the young plant 
dies, There is twenty-one per cent. of 
oxygen in pure air, and if, after allowing a 
grain to germinate tor a certain time under 
a bell, the air is analysed, it will be foand to 
have lost six per cent. of oxygen, and to have 
gained a large proportion of carbonic acid 
gas. M. Bousingault tried the experiment 
of weighing a dry farinaceous seed, and after 
letting it sprout for a short time, drying it to 
the same degree as before, and reweighing 
it, and he found that it had lost a considerable 
amount of weight by the evaporation of 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbonic acid gas. It 
had not lost any azote, because azote was 
necessary for its growth, but it had lost its 
fecula and oily matter. When corn germi- 
nates, the fecula softens, and becoming 
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milky, passes into the embryo. Theodore 


Saussure made experiments upon fecula, and 
found, that if when wet it is placed in con- 
tact with the air, it absorbs oxygen, forming 
a sugary mass, and exhaling carbonic acid 
gas. This phenomenon is produced in 
making malt from barley, and brandy out of 
grain. Darkness is favourable to this trans- 
formation, as well as the germination of 
plants, because there is a great exhalation 
of heat and carbonic acid gas in the process, 
It is entirely unknown what becomes of the 
gluten and oily substances in plants like the 
maize, 

As the seed germinates, the perisperme 
and cotyledons gradually change their ap- 
pearance, becoming absorbed by the young 
plant. The prolongation of the little root is 
always the first sign of growth. And from 
their first moment of existence, the roots 
grow downwards and the stalks upwarls, 
If the seed sown is that of a monocotyledon 
or one-lobed plant, like the wheat and the 
palms, the root immediately spreads out in 
all directions, and the seed-lobe appears + 
above the soil, wearing the appearance of a 
thin green leaf, and forming a cylindrical 
tube around the stem. But, if the seed is 
that of a dicotyledon or two-lobed plant, like 
the oak and the bean, the root shoots down 
ito the earth perpendicularly, and the seed- 
lobes either remain underground and perish, 
or appear above, forming the two first leaves, 

The point of junction between the root and 
the stem is commonly called the collar, but 
Lamarck strikingly called it the vital point, 
because a plant may be cut above it, or cut 
beneath it, without being killed, whilst 
cutting the vital point instantly deprives the 
plant of life. 

Such is the tenacity of a sprouting plant 
to the vertical position, that if obstacles, 
such as stones, are placed in the way either 
of the root or of thestalk, they climb over them 
and then take their natural direction. And 
if a seed is planted upside downwards, the 
root, after growing a short time upwards, 
bends round gradually straight into the 
earth; and the stem, after sprouting for a 
while downwards, curves gently upwards 
until it has freed itself entirely from the 
soil. 

It has been alleged that the stalk of a 
plant is attracted towards the light, because 
plants kept in a room always bend in the 
direction of the window. But Duhamel 
tried the experiment of placing a seed ina 
dark tube, closed at the top, and only ad- 
mitting light at the bottom by means of & 
mirror, and the stem was not attracted 
downwards, showing that light is not the 
first or principal agent of attraction. 

It has been likewise said, that roots are 
attracted towards humidity and the soil, and 
fly from the light; but the experiments, 
which have been made upon the su ject of hu- 
midity, have not as yet been deemed decisive. 
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| maeiimrenay hanes 
Knight, Dutrochet, and Duchartres, all tried 
| the experiment of planting seeds in flower- 
| pots, covered with the finest net-work of 
| wire and turned upside downwards, and 
came to the conclusion, that roots will bend 
in any direction to escape the light. Dr. 
Gardner, of New York, studied the effects 
of the sun’s rays upon roots, and ascertained, 
that if a young and flexible plant is placed 
in the shade with its roots growing verti- 
cally, they will continue to grow vertically 
until they are subjected to the action of the 
| sun’s rays, when the roots grow sideways 
away from them, and only return to their 
natural position when replaced in the shade. 
This experiment is easily verified by placing 
seeds in a square glass-box, full of oxygenised 
water, After the seeds have germinated, 
the roots may be made to grow in any 
| direction by subjecting the opposite side of 
| the gluss-box to the influence of an extra- 
ordinary light, 

There are only four known exceptions to 
this great law: the two varieties of Mirabilis 
or Marvel of Peru, and the onion, and the 
garlic, which naturally direct their roots 
towards the light. 

An opinion, which has long been enter- 
tained, is, that roots have a tendency to grow 
in the direction of good soil. But, recent 

_ experiments have proved, in regard to certain 
plants, at any rate, that plants placed in bad 

| earth, even pure sand, go along the side of 

| veins of good earth, without deviating in the 
least from their natural direction. 

The Germans call the tendency of plants, to 

| grow straight up and down, Polarity. Kniglit, 
as long ago as eighteen hundred and six, dis- 
covered that this tendency was a fact of 
gravitation. Knight first experimented upon 
seeds sown in barrels, which were kept con- 
stantly in motion, But now-a-days the same 
result is obtained by placing seeds in earth 
half a yard deep, on a wheel, which is kept 
turning at the rate of a hundred and fifty 
_ turns a minute, and damped by means of 
_ Continual drippings of water. As long as 
the wheel turns unerringly, the plants grow 
| with their stems directed towards the centre, 
_ and the roots flying from the centre. But if 
the rotation stops in the smallest degree at 
the top of the wheel, the contrary effect is pro- 
| duced, the roots growing towards the centre, 
| and the stalks and leaves from the centre. 

A very important influence over the 
growth of plants is exercised by rays of light 
of different colours. It is somewhat difficult 

| subject plants to their action, because red 
| glass alone retains the proper amount of heat 
| ad light. M. Payer, however, was employed 
_ by the French Academy of Sciences to test 
_ the action of the solar spectrum upon plants. 
| He chose a much spread out spectrum com- 
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towards the violent ray, which is the most 
intense, and has the strongest power of 
|attraction, and next after the violet to the 
blue, the green, the yellow, and the orange, 
leaning least of all to the red. 


| 


SURREY’S GERALDINE. 


ALTHOUGH upwards of forty years have 
elapsed since Doctor George Frederick Nott 
published two big quartos for the express 
purpose of breaking that delicate butterfly 
upon the wheel, the charming love-story of 
the noble Surrey and the fair Geraldine, 
everybody still believes implicitly in it, No- 
body cares one jot for the portentous dis- 
charge of that luge double-barrelled blun- 
derbuss of criticism at—what? Literally at 
nothing more substantial than a beautiful 
little bubble blown by Fancy, more than 
three centuries ago—a bubble of the ima- 
gination, radiant with all the colours of 
the prism, and full of wonders as a wizard’s 
crystal—astill happily floating down to us 
unharmed upon the zephyrs of dreamland, 

Admitting everything that Doctor Nott 
has written on the subject to be perfectly in- 
controvertible ; acknowledging the reasonable- 
ness of his premises and the stubbornness of 
his facts; allowing him to have logically 
»roved the whole legendary tale to be an im- 
possibility, yet are we doggedly credulous. 

Acknowledge any one among these histo- 
rical infidels, Herr Niebuhr, or Doctor Nott, 
or Monsieur Thierry, to have satisfactorily 
proved his case, aud we shall next assur- 
edly have the Wonders of the World bowléd 
|down by still burlier tomes (folios possi- 
ibly). Admit Geraldine to have absolutely 
melted into thin air under the scrutiny of 
Doctor Nott’s analytical microscope, and 
we shall have Fair Rosamond herself 
banished from the heart of her labyrinth at 
Godstow. Nothing will be heard uf Canate 
rebuking his flatterers on the sea-shore ; 
jany more than of Dionysius rebuking his 
courtiers by causing Damocles, to carouse for 
one evening with only a hair’s breadth "twixt 
life and death. Sweeping aside from the past as 
worthless little historical atoms such as these, 
is shredding ruthlessly from the tree of know- 
ledge the umbrageous verdure, the rosy 
flowers and the yellowing fruit, to leave 
nothing beneath them but the dry and sapless 
branches, 

A delightful vagabond, one Thomas Nash, 
was the first to tell the history of Surrey’s 
Geraldine. Nash is, among our prose writers, 
what Elkanah Settle was among our poets— 
‘the very bathos incarnate. He is as 
/mentioned as the notorious Nash. His boo 
was published in fifteen hundred and ninety- 
|four, under the title of The Life of Jack 

















posed of six colours,—violet, blue, green,| Wilton, otherwise designated The Unfor- 
| Yellow, orange, and red. Having experi-|tunate Traveller. Jack Wilton was nothing 
| mented upon several plants, M. Payer found, better than a tapster in the reign of King 

that the stalks of plants always lean most| Henry the Eighth: a roving blade who, 
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accidentally, on his journey homewards from 
the wars—where he had been valiantly draw- 
ing corks in the suttler’s camp for the officers, 
and beer for the roystering troopers, getting 
his head cracked occasionally, as he, doubtless, 
often very richly merited, by the boosing men- 
at-arms—this same tapster, during his jour- 
ney homeward from the wars, falls in, by the 
likeliest chance imaginable, with no less pro- 
bable a personage, than Henry the haughty, 
and courtly Earl of Surrey, then, though 
still merely in the vernal flower of his age, the 
boast and paragon of British chivalry. These 
two extremely congenial associates—earl and 
tapster—immediately begin comparing notes 
companionably. Surrey the Earl, without any 
more ado, pouring into the ear of Wilton the 
Tapster the whole of the tender mystery of 
his refined and idealised passion for the Lady 
Geraldine ; ultimately (so probable this !) 
inducing his sympathetic hearer, Jack, to 
return with him to Florence, and there, as 
his right trusty friend, to share with him, in 
the lists, the glories and the perils of knight- 
errantry. 

Everything here is so clearly within the 
range of probability that, while we muse 
over the pages of the Unfortunate Traveller, 
we can readily fancy Doctor Nott, peering 
at us over the rim of one of his portentous 
quartos and chuckling audibly. Yet, Thomas 
Nash the Notorious, somehow, like the 
Anciente Mariner, “holds us with his glitter- 
ing eye,” and “ hath his will,” to the very end, 
triumphantly. The hook is so delectably baited 
that we swallow it bodily, barb, silk, and 
tinsel, down to the minutest tip of the last 
hackle-feather. Others have taken it in quite 
as greedily. Scarcely had four years elapsed 
after the appearance of Jack Wilton’s astound- 
ing Autobiography, when Michael Drayton 
reproduced the whole narrative in a versified 
section of his renowned Historical Epistles. 

Nearly a century afterwards, namely, 
in sixteen hundred and eighty-seven, we 
see the bubble rise again upon the surface 
of a sluggish stream ; the then authoritative 
Lives of our English Poets, penned by the dull 
and doubtless excellent William Winstanley. 


Subsequently came Anthony A Wood, present- 
ing bodily to the world of letters Jack Wilton 


Redivivus. Then in due course appeared 
Theophilus Cibber, eager to fix his subjects 
like so many entomological specimens in 
the dusty museum of his Biographies. 
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sweetly of fresh morocco, the twin volumes of 
his Royal and Noble Authors. Wherein of 
course Earl Surrey appears conspicuously; 
and yet, more, wherein the Lady Geraldine 
herself is really for the first time iden- 
tified. No marvel surely after this, that a 
ripe critic like Thomas Warton, should 
have ultimately accepted entire, that ex- 
quisite narrative, of which we have here 
minutely given, what may be called its lite. 
rary genesis. It is pleasant enough—before 


we are startled by the ghostly spectres of | 


Boyce shivering in his blanket, Otway 


strangling over his crust, Savage dying miser- | 
ably in a debtor’s prison down at Bristol, | 


Butler breathing his last in abject penury, and 
being huddled into the dust under the shadow 
of Saint Paul’s Church, 
there lying obscurely to this day, without 
epitaph or even gravestone—to feast our 
eyes upon the gorgeous pageant presented 
to the imagination by the short but memor- 
able lifetime of one of the noblest illustrators 
of our national literature. Leave we modestly 


to Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster king-at-arms, | 


or to his resplendent compeers, the amiable 
Rouge Dragon, and the benignant Garter, and 
the courteous Clarencieux, to sound upon 
emblazoned tabards stiff with 
broidery, to sound in appropriate tones upon 
their heraldric trumpets of silver, the pomp, 


and the pride, and the glory of that ancient | 


lineage. Enough for us, if we here but very 
briefly mention, that Henry, Earl of Surrey 
and Nursling of the Muses, as they were 
wont in those old days to designate him, 


was eldest born of Thomas, third Duke of | 


Norfolk, by Elizabeth Stafford his second 
Duchess, daughter of Edward, Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

Glimpses of the princeling are caught here 
and there, through the loop-holes of our 
native history. At the mature age of 
nine, we observe him, nimble of foot, at 
the Court of Henry the Eighth, attendant 
as cupbearer upon the Royal voluptuary. 
cise, while dangling thus in his very 
infancy at the heels of his sovereign, Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, had won his way 
to the boy-friendship with Henry Fitzroy, 
Duke of Richmond—ultimately, Surrey’s 
brother-in-law. Be it yet more distinctly 
notified—with a sigh aside for the Fair 
Geraldine—in his fifteenth winter, on the 
thirteenth of February, fifteen hundred and 


Jack sprawls there upon one of the mouldy | thirty-two, Surrey was formally contracted in 
pages, like a mildewed gadfly with the! marriage to the lady who, in fact, but three 
loom eaten off, his wings and the colours| summers afterwards became his wife; the 


tarnished, Finally, trips upon the scene 


in his red-heeled shoes and his powdered | 


Lady Frances Vere, daughter of John Earl of 
Oxford ; and, in the fulness of time, mother 


peruke, the Right Honourable Horatio, Earl | of our boy-earl’s five blooming children. 


of Orford, better known to us all, as Horace 


Walpole, bearing tenderly in his hand from | 


his own patrician workshop up-stairs, down 


into his luxurious and fantastic library at! 


Surrey, from this starting-point, greets us 
at uncertain intervals more and more vividly 
as time advances. 

It is, however, neither upon any phase 


Strawberry Hill, his last fastidious com-| of his domestic history, nor even about the 


pilation, radiant with gilding and smelling 


‘conspicuous share taken by him in our 
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national annals upon the battle-field, that we | 


are here desirous of expatiating. Amusing 
| though it would — to trace the relations 
| in which he stood on the one hand towards 
_ the renowned physician Hadrian Junius, a 
| demi-semi-classic personage retained in the 
| earl’s household at an annual stipend of fifty 
angels ; and, on the other, to the once famous 
| poet Churchyard, then a curly-pated urchin 
| of ten, who owed to this princely patron the 
material luxury of a refined home, and the 
intellectual luxury of a yet more refined 
_ education. Churchyard, indeed, strove after- 
| wards to repay his patron’s generosity by 
| gratefully commemorating it in a volume 
with the name of which the readers of 
Household Words have been otherwise Jong 
familiarised—Cuirs—a poetical miscellany in 
which Earl Surrey’s character is graciously 
and glowingly portrayed. 

To professed chroniclers may be fittingly 
left the alluring task of recounting how 
our noble soldier acquitted himself when, 
donning the buff jerkin and shirt of mail, 
he volunteered his services in the army con- 
ducted against the French by Sir John Wallop 
—name of evil omen to their adversaries ! 
And, continuing uninterruptedly before Mon- 
treuil and Boulogne, a career illustrated by 
many brilliant successes, and darkened by 
one deplorable disaster, besides being twice 
threatened with an abrupt termination,—here 
by a cannon-ball, there by the stroke of a 
swordsman. We also pass over Surrey’s career 
| from the sudden termination of his successive 
| appointments as marshal, as king’s lieutenant, 
_ and as captain-general of his Majesty’s forces 
| in France, downward to his final imprison- 
nent in Windsor Castle,to his hurried removal 
thence to the Tower of London, to his infa- 
| mous trial and execution while yet in the 
flower of his age; within one week of the 
| death of the master-murderer Henry the 
Eighth on the twenty-eighth of January 
| fifteen hundred and forty-seven. 
| Ahappier view than any yet obtained of 
| Surrey, prior to the record of those dreadful 
| death scenes, may be caught among the flut- 
tering leaves of the young earl’s poetry. It 
_ is, like one of those delectable peeps caught— 
| here of Benedick, there of Beatrice—in the 
| Woodbine coverture of Leonato’s orchard in 
Much Ado about Nothing. Yonder among 
the clustered leaves of these blooming and 
delicious verses, it is as if we watched again 

¢ two lovers stealing in turn,— 


“into the pleachéd bower 
Where bhoneysuckles ripen’d by the sun 
Forbid the sun to enter; ” 


_ but, so covertly is the Lady Geraldine hid 
| Sway in her fairy-bower, that but once 
only does her name appear in the text of 
Surrey’s verses, which are yet the sole 
| guarantee for that name being still held in 
the world’s remembrance. Upon the tra- 
ditioary records already enumerated are 
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| built up the incidents of a tale, the veracity 


of which we have here avowed ourselves to 
be obdurately bent upon believing. It 
matters nothing that contemporary authori- 
ties prove, however inferentially, quite 
beyond the possibility of denial, that the 
earl never at any time extended his conti- 
neutal wanderings as far as Italy—where 
the majority of these legendary incidents 
are said to have transpired. Has not 
Thomas Gray, dreamer of dreams, and, 
therefore, surely a most authoritative wit- 
ness, observed succinctly, in a footnote to 
his Progress of Poesy: “The Earl of 
Surrey travelled in Italy, and formed his 
taste there?” Consequently, admitting this 
weighty assertion of a fictionist like Mr. Gray 
to be perfectly conclusive—we may readily 
accept as probable the statement that, in 
Italy, not only did Surrey form his taste 
(which, Mr. Hallam has remarked, is even 
more striking than his genius), but that 
there, also, he signally vindicated it, by main- 
taining with sword and lance, the matchless 
beauty and excellence of the Fair Geraldine. 

It is vexatious enough, no doubt, to find 
ourselves obstructed in our laudable endea- 
vour to arrive at this satisfactory conclusion 
by the stubborn fact that Geraldine was no 
more than seven in the year fifteen hundred 
and thirty-six, in which the earl is declared 
by that honest romancer Nash, and his 
two credulous followers, to have gone upon 
no sleeveless errand to the ducal court of 
Florence. Meaning the time, when in a 
rapturous fit of knight-errantry, he tied the 
sleeve of the pretty chit to the crest of his 
helmet, and drove at a gallop through the 
dust and blood of the Tuscan tournaments. 

A Platonic passion we will suppose it to 
have been (like that cherished of old by 
Petrarch for Laura,—first seen and loved by 
him, when a tender damsel of thirteen): 
because we must candidly admit the exist- 
ence of a wife and five inopportune offspring ; 
who, after Lord Surrey’s premature demise, 
were handed over for educational purposes 
to Fox the martyrologist, taniink by his 
historian as, with thin countenance and 
hollow eyes, “looking after the ghastly man- 
ner of dying men.” Our solace for those five 
little witnesses against the Lady Geraldine, 
is the circumstance that their widowed 
mother, surviving her lord for many years, 
married a commoner of Suffolk, one Thomas 
Steyning of Woodford, Esquire. 

The Lady Geraldine was a descendant 
of the renowned house of the Geraldi of 
Florence—a family said to have originally 
migrated to England in the reign of Alfred 
the Great. Geraldine or, more strictly speak- 
ing, the Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald was the 
daughter of the ninth Earl of Kildare, called 
according to his haughty ancestral patro- 
nymic Gerald Fitzgerald. The identity of the 
Lady Elizabeth and the Fair Geraldine, was 
first demonstrated by Horace Walpole. Not- 
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withstanding the splendid blazonries on 
their feuatebown, the Fitzgeralds appear to 
have sometimes modestly abbreviated that 
euphonious designation into simply—Garret : 
in Surrey’s instance the noblest and the 
loftiest Garret with which the name of Poet 
was ever yet associated. It was at Hunsdon 
House in Hertfordshire—a palace, according 
to Chauncey’s history of that county, built by 
Henry the Eighth for the education of his 
cebildren—that the supposed lovers first encoun- 
tered each other. Then came all the witching 
embellishments of the beautiful love-legend. | 
Surrey’s chivalrous expedition to the Court of | 
Tuscany. The meeds of praise won, and the 
deeds of daring done by him in the presence 
of Paschal de Medici, the then reigning Grand 
Duke of Florence. Above all, the memo- 
rable interview at Cologne between the 
Earl of Surrey and the redoubtable magician, 
Henry Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim. 
Unfortunately, chronology here again inop- 
portunely interposes with an impertinent re- 
minder that we are literally counting without 
our host—without the host of Surrey at that 
famous interview. Cornelius Agrippa being 
then yet unborn, and the record of the inci- 
dent being therefore altogether apocryphal. 
If, however, incredulity be anywhere ex- 
pressed as to the reality of the feats of 
arms achieved by Surrey’s lance at Florence, | 
may we not point triumphantly to the an-, 
tique shield still preserved at Arundel Castle, | 
the Grand Duke’s guerdon to the knightly | 
champion of Geraldine? A testimony quite | 
as conclusive in its way as that afforded by 
certain gigantic ribs of a monstrous dun cow 
once — a time slaughtered by the lordly 
giant Guy, Earl of Warwick—ribs scattered 
broadcast over the western counties of Eng- 
land—as if Guy had exploded his fore- 
footed enemy precisely as the bear was 
destroyed with flint and steel by Baron 
Munchausen. 

Ensconsing ourselves behind the impregna- 
ble shield supplied by Dr. Nott, we have sat 
down resolutely to the record of this charm- 
ing love-story, unassailably embattled. How 
runs the tale as told by the sorrowful poet 
himself, in the four tenderest lines of the 
famous Sonnet !— 


“Hunsdon did first present her to mine eyen : 
Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight. 

Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine ; 
Windsor, alas! doth chase me from her sight.” 


Here, indeed, we have in few words the 
quintessence of the joys and woes of the 
refined affection, twining together, as it were, 
in a true lover's knot the sympathetic 
heart-strings of the Lord Surrey and the 
Lady Fitzgerald. At Hunsdon Palace— 
mutually startled into love-at-first-sight. 
Surrey, then a stripling gallant, going thither 
on a ceremonious visit, in company with the 
half-royal Duke of Richmond; Geraldine, 
then a graceful slip of a girl, blooming 
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radiantly in the train of the Princess Royal, 
afterwards Mary of the blood-red reputation, 

At the Palace of Hampton Court—the 
tender passion first awakening in Surrey’s 
breast to his own consciousness. This de- 
lectable casualty, moreover, is presumed to | 
have occurred upon the occasion of one of | 
those gorgeous and courtly entertainments 
with which Henry the Eighth delighted to 
demonstrate his taste as a robustuous Sarda- 
napalus. Was it not here, during the dance 
in that old hall, to the sound of gitern and 
sackbut, that the love-smitten earl had his 
sensibility first tortured by the coquettish 
damsel, whose rejection of his hand for the 
cotillon he himself has so quaintly and 
poignantly celebrated under the fable of a 
“tiff” between a wolf andalion? Himself, 
as the Lord of the Forest, prancing gallantly 
towards one whom, quoth he,— 


“T might perceive a wolf as white as whalésbone ; 
A fairer beast of fresher hue, beheld I never none !” 


and from whom, to his amazement, he 
receives only a slight, driving him nearly to | 
distraction. Saith Madame Wolf to Monsieur 
Leo, with a flirt of her fan, we may presume, 
and a toss of her tinkling head-gear :— 


“Do way! I let thee weet, thou shalt not play with 
me; 

Go range about, where thou mayst find some meeter 
fere for thee.” 


Whereto, no marvel it is forthwith added, in 
regard to the other personage,—obviously a 
very fine fellow in the mane !|— 


“With that he beat his tail, his eyes began to flame; 
I might perceive his noble heart much movéd by the 
same,” 


At the Palace of Windsor Castle comes not 
long afterwards their firat lengthened and | 
compulsory estrangement. There, moreover, 
Surrey often directed his wistful gaze towards 
the mai len’s tower ; his lady-love sauntering 
there the while upon the leads, looking down 
into the broad green tennis-court below,—her 
young earl-lover, stripped to his white sleeves, 
among the players, missing the ball as he 
glanced aside at the witcheries of her flut 
tering raiment. 

Afterwards, on the premature demise of 
his brother-in-law, the Duke of Richmond, 
the separation of the forlorn lovers became 
more absolute; but, it must be confessed, 
more picturesque. ‘Then it was that Surrey, 
partly at the instigation of his mistress, partly 
to assuage his own secret anguish, set forth 
upon his far-famed series of kunight-errant 
exploits to maintain in the lists the pre 
eminence of his beloved Geraldine at the 
point of his spear, in her own fair birth- 
place of Florence. It being related of him, 
moreover, as already intimated cursorily, 
that when wending his way thither, ac 
companied by a splendid retinue, he tarried 
awhile in the metropolis of the Germanic 
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empire, for the purpose of stealthily con-| past us through an incidental memorandum 
sulting the world-famous necromancer Cor-|in the twenty-eighth appendix to the Cotton 
nelius Agrippa, Nay, has not their interview | Manuscripts. 

been solemnly commemorated in the Lay of | — 
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the Last Minstrel ? | 


* Dark was the vaulted room of gramarye, 
To which the wizard led the gallant knight, 
Save that before a mirror, huge and high, 

A hallowed taper shed a glimmering light.” 


A ghostly mirror soon shadowing forth to 
the ravished eyes of Surrey—as he stood 
there spell-bound in a magic litter — the 
exquisite form of his Geraldine, clothed in 
her virginal night robe, extended languidly 
upon her couch, conning with looks of love 
the characters pencilled on one of his own 
treasured manuscripts, An incident ap- 
er recounted in harmonious num- 
ers | 


“ Where rung thy harp, unrivalled long, 
Fitztraver of the silver-song ; 


thanks to whom, happily, we have it now 
recorded in kindred verse : 


“The gentle Surrey loved his lyre— 
Who has not heard of Surrey’s fame ? 
His was the hero’s soul of fire, 
And his the bard’s immortal name, 
And his the soul exalted high 
By all the glow of chivalry.” 


Insomuch, that upon his arrival ultimately 
in the capital of Tuscany, after issuing a 
haughty challenge there to the knights of the 
whole known world—Christian, Jew, Turk, 
Saracen, or Cannibal (fancy a knightly Can- 
nibal fighting with an eye to the tenderest 
pong afterwards !)—the Earl of Surrey 
carried off the prize invariably from all com- 

titors ; that prize the glory of his lady- 
ove’s supremacy in beauty and in excellence. 
Prior to these superb contests in her honour, 
Surrey received from the princely hand 
of Paschal de Medici the bossy shield yet 


| hanging in the armoury at Arundel Castle, 
| dinted with heroic blows repelled, and repaid 


with interest by their recipient, in homage 


| to the manifold graces of the Lady Geraldine. 


The same indubitable shield, from under the 


| pebaing shadow of which we look back 
| believingly through the dim perspective of 


the past to that far-off legendary love-tale, 
which is yet, in another sense, very near to! 


_ us indeed, being in simple truth among the! 
| most tenderly cherished of all our historico- | 


literary remembrances. 
The latest glimpse of Geraldine—fair in 
complexion, her eyes of a light colour, her 


| tresses golden and luxuriant—is unexpected]y | 
_ afforded, long after Surrey’s demise, as Lady | 


Brown, in white satin, at Queen Mary’s coro- 
nation. Geraldine having in the meantime 
espoused one Sir Anthony Brown—degene- | 
tating positively into plain Betsy Brown—| 
the skirts of her white satin petticoat flitting | 
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Ir the dread day that calls thee hence, 
Through a red mist of fear should loom, 
(Closing in deadliest night and gloom, 

Long hours of aching dumb suspense) 
And leave me to my lonely doom. 


I think, beloved, I could see 
In thy dear eyes the loving light 
Glaze into vacancy and night, 
And still say, “ God is good to me, 
And all that he decrees is right.” 


That watching thy slow struggling breath, 
And answering each perplexéd sign, 
I still could pray thy prayer and mine, 
And tell thee, dear, though this was death, 
That God was love, and love divine. 


Could hold thee in my arms, and lay 
Upon my heart thy weary head, 
And meet thy last smile ere it fled ; 

Then hear, as in a dream, one say, 

* Now all is over,—she is dead.” 


Could smooth thy garments with fond care, 
And cross thy hands upon thy breast, 
And kiss thine eyelids down to rest, 

And yet say no word of despair, 

But, through my sobbing, It is best. 


Could stifle down the gnawing pain, 
And say, “ We still divide our life, 
She has the rest, and I the strife, 

And mine the loss, and hers the gain : 
My ill with bliss for her is rife.” 


Then turn, and the old duties take,— 
Alone now,—yet with earnest will 
Gathering sweet sacred traces still 

To help me on, and, for thy sake, 

My heart and life and soul to fill. 


I think I conld check vain weak tears, 
And toil,—although the world’s great space 
Held nothing but one vacant place, 

And see the dark and weary years 
Lit only by a vanished grace. 


And sometimes, when the day was o’er, 
Call up the tender past again : 
Its painful joy, its happy pain, 

And live it over yet once more, 
And say, “but few more years remain.” 


And then, when I had striven my best, 
And all around would softly say, 
“See how Time makes all grief decay,” 
To lie down thankfully to rest, 
And seek thee in eternal day. 


But if the day should ever riseo— 
It could not and it cannot be— 
Yet, if the sun should ever see, 
Looking upon us from his skies, 
A day that took thy heart from me ; 
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If loving thee still more and more, 
And still so willing to be blind, 
I should the bitter knowledge find, 
That Time had eaten out the core 
Of love, and left the empty rind ; 


If the poor lifeless words, at last, 
The soul gone, that was once so sweet, 
Should cease my eager heart to cheat, 
And crumble back into the past, 
And show the whole a vain deceit; 


If I should see thee turn away, 
And know that prayer, and time, and pain, 
Could no more thy lost love regain, 

Than bid the hours of dying day 
Gleam in their mid-day noon again. 


If I should loose thy hand, and know 
That henceforth we must dwell apart, 
Since I had seen thy love depart, 

And only count the hours flow 
By the dull throbbing of my heart. 


If I should gaze and gaze in vain 
Into thy eyes so deep and clear, 
And read the truth of all my fear 

Half-mixed with pity for my pain, 
And sorrow for the vanished year. 


If not to grieve thee overmuch, 
I strove to counterfeit disdain, 
And weave me a new life again, 
Which thy life could not mar, or touch, 
And so smile down my bitter pain. 


The ghost of my dead Past would rise 
And mock me, and I could not dare 
Look to a future of despair, 

Or even to the eternal skies, 

For I should still be lonely there. 


All Truth, all Honour, then would seem 
Vain clouds, which the first wind blew by ; 
All Trust, a folly doomed to die ; 

All Life, a useless empty dream ; 

All Love,—since thine had failed—a lie. 


But see, thy tender smile has cast 
My fear away : this thought of mine 
Is treason to my Love and thine ; 
For Love is Life, and Death at last 
Crowns it eternal and divine! 


BLOWN AWAY! 


THE manner in which capital punishments 
are inflicted, is almost as varied as the man- 
ners and customs of the various nations of the 
globe. In England criminals are hanged, 
in France they are guillotined, in Spain they 
are garotted, in Italy and Austria they are 
shot or beheaded, in Russia they are broken 
on the wheel, in Turkey they are bow-strung, 
in China they are disposed of in many ways, 
amongst the American Indians they are 
tomahawked, and in certain remote lands they 
are said to be sometimes baked and eaten ! 
but in no country, save India, has the 
punishment of death from the cannon’s mouth 
ever been carried into effect. It is one of the 
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institutions of Hindustan; and, like most 
others of the land, is barbarous and hor- 
rible. 

Until the middle of last year, this extreme 
penalty was regarded rather as a tradition 
than a fact, although men with white beards 
sometimes alluded to it as one of the spec- 
tacles which they had witnessed in their 
younger days. The massacres of May and 
June, however, at length restored this ter- 
rible Nemesian instrument of punishment, 
and it soon became familiar over the length 
and breadth of India, As far as the shorten- 
ing of physical agony is concerned, to be 
blown away from the cannon’s mouth must 
be regarded as one of the easiest methods of 
passing into eternity. Pain can have no 
duration ; and asthe criminals who meet their 
death in this form are mostly indifferent 
to their fate, its abolition even upon grounds 
opposed to humanity might be safely recom- 
mended. To men of keen sensibilities the 
few minutes preceding the execution must 
appear like cycles of torture ; but to brutes 
—like the savages of Cawnpore and Delhi— 
they can have few terrors. 

I had for a long time believed that Bom- | 
bay would have been spared the horrors of 
such a spectacle; but about noon on the | 
fifteenth of October, it became known in the 
Government offices, that there would be a 
military execution that evening, and long 
before four o’clock the following Garrison 
Order was in circulation all over the 
island :— 


The troops in garrison will parade this afternoon on 
the general parade ground, when the sentence of @ 
general court-martial will be explained and carried 
into effect. 

The parade to be formed by a quarter before five 
o'clock. 

Markers to be on ground at half-past four o'clock. 


Extract from the proceedings of a European 
general court-martial. 

At a European general court-martial, assembled 
at Fort George, Bombay, on Tuesday the 13th day of 
October, 1857, under the provisions of Act No, 8 of 
the Legislative Council of India, drill havildar Syed 
Hoosscin, of the Marine Battalion N. I, and private 
Mungul Guddrea, of the 10th Regiment N. I., were 
tried on the following charge :-— 

For having, on or about the night of the 3rd Octo- 
ber, 1857, attended a seditious meeting held in 
house in part of the town of Bombay, called Sonapore, 
and at that meeting, they, the said drill havildar Syed 
Hoossein and private Mungul Guddrea, made use of 
highly mutinous and seditious language, evincing 4 
traitorous disposition towards the Government, tending 
to promote rebellion against the State, and to subvert 
the authority of the British Government. 

The above being in breach of the Articles of War. 

By order of Brigadier J. M. Suont, 
Commanding the garrison of Bombay. 
(Signed) M. Barrys, Captain, 
Fort- Adjutant. 
Bombay, 15th October, 1857. 


Upon which charge, the Court came to the follow 
ing decision :— 
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finds the prisoners, drill havildar Syed Hoossein and 
private Mungul Guddrea, guilty of the charge preferred 
against them. 

Revisep Sentence.—The Court having found the 
| prisoners guilty as above specified, and which being in 


| breach of the Articles of War, and taking into consi- | 
deration their general character, sentences them, drill | 


havildar Syed Hoossein, of the Mariae Battalion N, I., 
and private Mungul Guddrea, of No. 8 Company 10th 
Regiment N.1., to suffer death by being blown away 
from the muzzle of a cannon. 
(Signed) J. Raines, Major, 
H.M. 95th Regiment, and President of the 
Court-Martial. 
(Signed) R. R. Hatuway, Captain, 
Officiating Judge-Advocate. 


Arrroveo anv Conrinmep.—The sentence to be 
carried ont this afternoon, in the presence of the troops 
in garrison. 

(Signed) J. M. Snort, Brigadier, 
Commanding the Garrison. 
Bombay, 15th October, 1857. 


I was on the parade ground long before 
the appointed hour to witness the terrible 
scene. 

While the troops were assembling, ample 
space was afforded to the spectators for ob- 
servation and reflection ; and perhaps never 
did the eye of man rest on such a magnificent 
_. The sea, far as the eye could reach, 

y calm and still as an inland sea which had 
never felt the ebb and flow of tides, The 
distant Ghauts and the adjacent hills were 
tinted with dyes of gold and purple. The 
island of Bombay itself seemed submerged in 
| depths of yellow radiance; it lay, in fact, 
| like a speck of darkness, in a sea of amber, 
so rich and mellow was the sunset’s glory. 
| The far-off hills seemed robed in purple, and 
on every side the landscape was one of repose 
and beauty. The gentle waves of the 
Arabian sea, as they. rolled in broken mur- 
| murs on the yellow sands—the lofty palms, 
as they swayed to and fro, breathing a 
_ music all their own, and the hum of a city, 
humbering upwards of seven hundred and 
| fifty thousand souls, raised thoughts in the 
_ human heart wonderfully at variance with 
| the awful scene about to be enacted, 

__ About half-past four o’clock, the military 
began to arrive. Gun after gun made its 
| appearance, and took up the position assigned 
| toit. Out of every gateway from the fort, 
_ Europeans and natives were pouring on to 
| the esplanade in hundreds, and from the 
| Mative town every alley, street, and lane were 
disgorging their thousands. All seemed 
anxious to behold two traitor Sepoys blown 
into dark eternity. Their crime was kuown, 
_ md the stern and compressed lips of every 
European present told how as they de- 
| ferved their doom. The manner in which 
_they had been detected in their nefarious 
| designs, was subtle and complete, and re- 
flected much credit upon the deputy-commis- 
| Moner of police and his assistants. Three 


BLOWN AWAY! 
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times had a merciful Providence defeated 
the plots of the mutineers by the timely 
arrival of European troops from remote 
colonies ; and while the fourth plot was being 
brought to maturity, the two criminals were 
seized. The times demanded that a terrible 
example should be made, and the doom of 
the men was speedy. 

Before five o’clock, the whole of the troops 
in the garrison had taken up their position 
on the esplanade. As the parade was formed, 
it occupied three sides of a square. In the 
centre of what may be called the base line 
were the Artillery, with five hundred sailors 
of the Honourable Company’s Navy on their 
left, and about the same number of her 
Majesty's Ninety-fifth Regiment on their 
right. The right and left sides of the square 
were composed of the Sepoy regiments of the 
garrison, against which were placed six guns, 
three on either side, loaded, levelled, and 
laid ; the artillery-men having their matches 
lighted, ready to blow the three native regi- 
ments to pieces, had a finger but been raised. 
Between the six guns were placed, at right 
angles to the basement of the square, the two 
guns to which the prisoners were to be 
fastened. The gunners were all men of the 
Royal Artillery, and the position of each 
seemed gauged to a hair’s breadth. It was 
evident that they were new to the work ; but 
their quiet and composed manner showed 
that they were quite prepared. Immediately 
behind the two guns, the guard, with the two 
prisoners in the centre, was stationed. 

As the hour of five struck, the stillness 
became awful; every feeling and faculty was 
strung to its utmost tension, and the beat- 
ing of hearts became audible. The spectacle 
was one of quiet horror ; there being none of 
that excitement which is to be met with at a 
public execution in any other part of the 
world. The natives of India are not a de- 
monstrative race, and they looked on with 
an appearance of stolid indifierence. The 
handful of stern and determined Europeans 
had, moreover, over-awed them, and there 
was but one feeling predominant — fear. 
Amongst all the assembled thousands a 
murmur could not even be heard—a whisper 
would almost have broken the stillness. The 
officers rode along the lines resolved and 
silent. So noiseless was their motion, that 
even the champ of their horses’ bits and the 
clank of their sabres jarred upon the ear, 
While the clock was yet striking, the Briga- 
dier commanding the garrison rode in front 
of the two executive guns, and it seemed for 
a moment as if all sound had died away. 

The sentence of the court-martial was then 
read to the prisoners in the Hindustani 
language, after which they were ordered to 
prepare for death. They were stripped of 
their regimental jackets, and marched be- 
tween files of their European guard to the 
muzzies of the two guns. The drill havildar, 
one of the two, was a noble-looking man in 
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the noon of manhood ; tall and stately. His 


mien was erect and dignified until the men 
of the Royal Artillery laid hands on him. 
Then he seemed to feel that his hour had 
come: a shudder shook his frame, his jaw 
fell, and his ivory-white teeth were disclosed. 
While the two men were being bound not a 
syllable was uttered by the assembled crowd, 
but a rattling of steel along the line gave 
notice that the Enfield rifle was being pre- 
pared for action. At the word “ prime”— 
and when the ominous click of the lock fell 
upon the ear, the Tenth Native Infantry 
visibly shook. It was evident that they did 
not know but that next moment the rifles 
might be brought to shoulder, and levelled 
against their front. 

Simultaneously with the loading of the 
Infantry, the guns to the right and left of 
the criminals were turned straight upon the 
native regiments. They were loaded to the 
muzzle with canister and grape, and the 
gunners stood by the touch-holes with their 
matches lighted: On the ramparts of the 
fort four sixty-eight pounders were also laid 
and ready. 

By this time the prisoners were secured to 
the two guns. There was a moment's pause, 
which was broken by Captain Bolton, of the 
Royal Artillery, calling out, with a loud voice, 
“ Let all retire from the two guns except the 
two men with the port-fires; at the word 
‘Fire,’ apply the match.” There was pro- 
bably a pause of two seconds’ duration ; then 
the word “Ready!” was given by Captain 
Bolton. The gunners took but a moment to 
blow up their matches, but it seemed a long, 
long time. The two prisoners and the two 
artillerymen stood out in bold relief, immove- 
able as statues, The awful stillness was at 
length broken. The word “ Fire!” rang out 
clear as a clarion-note from the lips of Capt. 
Bolton. Next moment, the earth shook as if 
a volcano had opened at our feet. The guns 
were enveloped in thick clouds of smoke, 
through ihe white wreaths of which little 
particles of a crimson colour were falling, 
thick as snow-flakes, The particles were the 
prisoners blown into ators. 

When the smoke cleared, a score or two of 
half-naked men, each with a broom and a 
small basket, were scattered over the plain. 
They were the sweepers, picking up the frag- 
ments for interment, and robbing the crows 
of their morning repast. As the sun dipped 
in a sea of gold the artillery limbered up, 
the military marched to their lines, and the 
crowd dispersed. 

Those who witnessed the impressive scene 
will never forget it. The Europeans were 
scarcely one to a thousand—in fact, they 
could hardly be seen amongst the myriads of 
Asiatics ; but all appearedas cool and confi- 
dent as if they had been at a review in Hyde 
Park. And yet there was scarcely a man 
—— who had not been sleeping with a 
oaded revolver in 
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months, or who would have expressed the 
least surprise if his slumber had been broken 
any night by the rattle of musketry, and the 
roar of artillery. So long had we all been 
sojourning in the valley of the shadow of 
death ! 

_ As distance lends enchantment to the view 
it is possible that the spectacle I have en- 
deavoured to describe may be denounced by 
a class of Englishmen, as cruel and inhuman ; 
but they ought, before condemning, to pause 
and reflect on the enormity of the crime 
which the men who were executed had pro- 
jected. They had planned the destruction of 
every European—man, woman, and child—on 
the island of Bombay. 

As soon, however, as the present crisis has 
passed, when the mutiny shall be over, and 
order quite restored, I, for one, would recom- 
mend the abolition of this punishment. India 
has become so familiarised to the spectacle, 
that it excites little or no dread, The gallows, 
or Demarara has far greater terrors for the 
miscreants of Cawnpore and Delhi, than 
whole parks of artillery. They sneak like 
dogs to the gallows to be hanged; but they 
march like soldiers to the cannon’s mouth to 
be blown away ! 


A PACKET-SHIP’S COMPANY. 


We had been a fortnight on board the 
mail packet on our way home from the West 
Coast of Africa, and had exhausted nearly 
every possible amusement it provided under 
those circumstances and within those limits, 
We had on board the usual complement of 
strange-looking captains and traders from 
the river Bonny, and, after passing Accra, 
had watched the canoes come off through the 
surf at Cape Coast Castle, and landed and 
walked up to the governor’s house at Sierra 
Leone. We had played at whist and the 
game of the race at all unoccupied times, and 
had displayed our various vocal powers and 
musical acquirements,—which, I must confess, 
were not of a nature to have enlivened any 
circle,—and as we were homeward bound we 
had no newspapers and very few books. 

The passengers consisted mainly of officers 
going home on sick leave; one of whom— 
whose father held a civil appointment of 
importance on the Gold Coast—was accom- 
panied by his sister. Then there were five 
or six bronzed captains, and copper-coloured 
merchants of gold dust and ivory, so that 
altogether our number mounted to fourteen. 
We were by no means a lively company, and 
as I have said before, at the expiration of a 
fortnight we seemed to have exhausted all 
our amusements and consequently to have 
annihilated every possible subject of mutual 
interest. 

Under these circumstances we had for two 
or three evenings running, sat on the quarter- 
deck beneath an awning, looking listlessly 


his bedchamber for | from one to the other, watching young Wilson 
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of the Gold Coast Corps, who was going} usastory of shipwreck—but not a melancholy 


home on sick leave ; envying him his 
power of unlimited sleep; or lazily following 
with our eyes the one-armed captain who 
paced the deck in an uneasy, restless manner 
from morning tonight. He had not been home 
for fourteen years, and had now left his ship, 
a stationary merchant vessel, up the river 
Bonny, to “ have a look at the old country.” 

A more uncomfortable, unsatisfactory com- 
panion it would be impossible to imagine ; 
and young Wilson, who shared a double 
cabin with him, was loud in his complaints, 
and pathetic in his appeals for sympathy. 

“Sleep,” said Wilson, “I can’t sleep—that 
fellow won’t let me sleep; and it’s all very 
well to talk, but you can’t get any sleep 
worth having, in the day-time. You know 
his berth is fixed just over mine, and 
no soover have I turned in, and fallen into 
a doze than—rat-tat-tat-tat—goes the iron 
hook fastened to the stump of his arm. 

“The first night I thought he wanted some- 
thing, so I called out, ‘ What’s the matter, 
skipper?’ but he only growled at me in 
reply. And I declare that every hour of 
every night since then, or whenever he thinks 
Iam asieep, rat-tat-tat-tat comes that hook 
on the frame of the berth just above my 
head, I don’t bear it meekly, I assure you, 
and I have used more bad language to 
that man than I ever used before in my life. 
But, upon my honour, I believe he would 
rather hear me swear at him than say nothing 
at all; for he’ll often give a kind of a sighin 
groan after it, as though some one had lifte 
a heavy weight from his chest.” 

“You may depend upon it he has got a bad 
conscience,” said our one lady. By the bye 
she was treated with as much deference as if 
she had been Queen of England; and she 
was a queen in her own small way, and not 
a bad queen either,—Queen of Beauty— 
Wilson said, and one or two more who were 
inclined to be spooney. 

So of course when she suggested “ con- 
science” we all echoed the “depend upon 
it,” and every ‘one offered laughingly a pos- 
sible explanation of the cause. And thus 
we fell into a talk about this same conscience 
and its torments, and began to tell stories 
illustrative of it. Most of them were, I 
must confess, neither very amusing nor very 
instructive ; and pretty Miss Graliam began to 
yawn, and her brother Captain Graham had 
followed the example of young Wilson and 
was fast asleep. 

Then, after two old sea-captains had spun 
along yarn there was a pause, which Miss 
Graham broke by exclaiming : 

“Oh, Mr. Barkum, you have been to all 
kinds of places, seen such queer things, do 
tell us a true story.” 

The Mr. Barkum thus addressed—a jolly 
old trader—replied with a grin :— 


, 


one.’ 

“ Never told one in my life, miss 

“But you have been shipwrecked, have 
you not ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Mr, Barkum, “sure-ly yes 
miss, sure-ly. Why I was shipwrecked here.” 
with a broad wave of the arm which included 
the whole Atlantic. 

“You don’t say so, Mr. Barkum. Do tell 
us all about it. What did you do?” 

“Well,” said that gentleman, “ we was tossed 
here and we was tossed there for three days 
and three nights, and then we took to the boats. 
And after we took to the boats we was tossed 
here and we was tossed there for three days 
and three nights more ;—and wery cold and 
wery wet we were. Then the victuals fell 
short ; and for three days and three nights we 
had nothin’ to eat nor nothin’ to drink, and 
wery hungry and wery thirsty we were.” 

Here Mr. Barkum made a long pause, 

Miss Graham said :— 

“And was there no vessel to pick you up, 
Mr. Barkum? How did you manage?” 

“Well miss. We burnt priming and made 
a fire in the dripping pan that the black cook 
would not have believed. Then we cast lots, 
and the lot fell on the steward; so we 
stewed—” 

“ Good Heaven, Mr. Barkum !” 

“Yes, miss, we did, indeed, We stewed 
his boots—Wellingtons. The tops was the 
tenderest. Then we cast lots again, and the 
lot fell on the black cook ; so we stewed his 
pumps; but they was uneatable, though the 
soup kept us alive, ten days. After that 
we cast lots again and the lot fell on the 
captain, and we stewed his water-boots ; but 
they was tremendous tough, sure-ly.” 

At this point Mr. Barkum was interrupted 
by a general shout of remonstrance. 

“ Well,” says he, “ when a lady tells a man 
she wants a story of a shipwreck, what’s 
he to do? I told the wery best I could.” 
And with another grin Mr. Barkum, who 
seemed not so much to have told his story as 
to have had it jerked out of him, leant back 
and looked round him, apparently well satis- 
fied with the effect he had produced, 

“ Humph !” was uttered in a hoarse growl 
behind ‘him, at which we all started—for it 
came from no other than the “silent man ;” 
—an old sea-captain, who had been picked up 
nobody knew where or how, and who had not 
uttered a syllable since he had been on board. 
He would stand all day long looking over 
the stern of the vessel, gloomy and intent,— 
giving no answer to whomsoever addressed 
him. But now he stooped over Miss Graham 
and laying one rough hand on her shoulder 
while with the other he pointed out beyond 
the stern of the vessel ; 

“She'll do it,” he said in a hoarse whisper, 
“she'll do it—she’s bound to do it.” 


ad 
. 


“What shall I tell you, miss?” And he walked rather unsteadily to his 
“I don’t know. As we are on the sea, tell! old position. 
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“He’s been at our grog-bottles; that’s 
what’s opened his lips. He never has any of 
his own, and you saw him come up from the 
saloon,” said Captain Graham shaking himself 
out of a doze. 

But his sister was all astonishment. “ Who 

is she, and what is she bound to do? It 
can’t be this ship, for he pointed out to 
sea.” 
“Never mind miss,” said Mr. Minchin— 
a lean yellow-faced man, who looked like an 
American, though he called himself English, 
“Perhaps he’s got somebody after him; 
who knows?” and he winked mysteriously 
not so much at any one person as at the 
whole ship’s crew. “Though when I’m after a 
man myself I take good care he shan’t know 
much about it.” 

“You after a man, Mr. Minchin! why, 
what do you go after him for ?” 

“Well ma’am, for various reasons ; some- 
times for one thing and sometimes for an- 
other. Now, there was the captain of the 
Golden Fleece. I followed that man four 
years, and I'll tell you how it happened. 

“The Golden Fleece was bound from Cali- 
fornia to Liverpool, and, besides a very 
valuable cargo of furs and such like, she had 
on board a quarter of a million in gold-dust 
and nuggets, Pretty pickings among that, 
I can tell ceteal so thought the Cap- 
tain—Jones, -his name was. Now, I dare 
say, Captain Jones didn’t like the risks of a 
voyage home ; so after he had been at sea 
ten days, he ran the Golden Fleece on a rock 
about a mile from the shore, and then he and 
the crew took to the. boats. Well, of course 
he wrote home'to the owners how the Golden 
Fleece was wrecked off the coast of Cali- 
fornia, and how he and the crew only just 
escaped with their lives. 
the owners didn’t like it; nor the under- 
writers didn’t like it; for they were let 
in for a quarter of a million besides the 
worth of the vessel, and the fifty thousand 
pound sterling that the cargo was valued at; 
and that’s no joke. 

“So after a few months they sends for me. 
‘Mr. Minchin,’ says they, ‘this is a very 
lame story !’ 

“* Tt is,’ says I, ‘ very lame.’ 

“*Captain Jones don’t come home,’ says 
they. 

“+ No,’ says I, ‘nor I don’t suppose he’s 
very likely to come home.’ 

“*Mr. Minchin, will you go out and see after 
the Golden Fleece ? 

“¢T will,’ says I. 

“* And will you’ says they, ‘learn some- 
thing about Captain Jones? Never mind 
the time, and never mind the expense, but 
don’t come back to England without Captain 
Jones.’ 

“*If Captain Jones is to be found,’ says I; 
‘T'll find him, dead or alive.’ 

“Well, ma’am, of course this was not the first 
time by many that I’d been on some such 
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errand; and for one cause or another I’ve 
been sent out from Lloyd’s, to places all over 
the world almost, where vessels have been 
wrecked. 

“But not to weary you, ma’am, and the 
company, with an account of the voyage and 
adventures,—and indeed we had none of the 
latter, except that in crossing the isthmus of 
Panama, which was not so quiet then as 
it is now, we wiped out a small party of 
Indians—” 

“ Wiped them out, Mr. Minchin?” 

“Well, miss, if we hadn’t wiped them out, 
they’d have wiped us out: I'll tell you the 
whole story some day. But to go back to the 
Golden Fleece. I went along the coast—and 
I found her. ‘There she was, just in as good 
condition as on the day when the crew 
deserted her. I went on board at low water, 
and found that Captain Jones had run her 
on a sharp-pointed rock, which fitted into 
her just like a wedge; the water couldn’t 
get in, and she couldn’t get off or be got off 
without considerable trouble. I went over 
her and found the cargo all right enough ; 
nothing touched there, and very little 
damaged. Butall the gold was gone, ma’am, 
which I had expected from the first. Well, 
I first of all got out the cargo, and sent that 
home, and then, did the best I could about 
the ship. 

“ After that, thinks I to myself, ‘Now, 
Captain Jones, it’s your turn; and a pretty 
stiff turn it ll be for you, or my name ain’t 
Minchin.’ I wasn’t in no manner of hurry 
you must remember—for I knew he couldu’t 
spend the money, and I knew he dareu't 
invest it, or make much stir about it in any 
way. So my object was to find him, and to 
find him quietly, and make him give it 


p. 
“Well! You'll, may be, hardly believe it, but 
it wasthree years before I could come upon 


that man’s track. I did come upon it at 
last, though, and I was pretty sure I had 
found him in a Mr. Weeks, settled in Canada. 
Naturally, business took me to the place 
where Mr. Weeks lived, and I soon picked 
up acquaintance with him. 

“ He was Captain Jones. I found out that; 
and before long I was more sure than ever 
that he had neither spent the money nor 
invested it; but where he’d got it [ couldn't 
teli. 

“After a time Mr. Weeks and I got to be 
very great friends, and at the end of six 
months Mr. Weeks began to talk of how he 
should like to go into business—something in 
the commercial line—as he had a small 
capital to invest. ‘Very small!’ thinks | 
to myself. ‘Only a quarter of a million!’ 
However, I said that was just what I was 
looking out for, too, and so to make a long 
story short, we agreed to enter into partner- 
ship, and by my advice we were to go first to 
Liverpool, and make arrangements with 
different firms there. 
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“T must confess, that voyage home did seem 
rather a long one; but it was over at last, 
and Mr, Weeks and I, were walking along 
the streets of Liverpool. So I put one hand 
to my belt, where I had pistols—and he 
knew it, and carried pistols himself,—and the 
other I laid on his shoulder. 

“*Now Captain Jones, of the Golden 
Fleece,’ says 1, ‘l’ve been after you this 
four years, and I’ve got vou safe home at 
last.’ Ma’am, if you'll believe it, that man 
never said a word, but just fixed his 
eyes on me and staggered against the wall. 
Now, I didn’t want to give him into custody 
if I could help it; for I knew that those who 
employed me would a good deal rather let 
him go free and they have their gold, than 
see him transported, and carry with him the 
secret of where it was hidden. 

“So I told him that he might let me know 
next morning whether I should hand him 
ever to a police-constable, or whether he'd 
tell me where he’d got the gold, 

“ He never spoke a word. So I led him 
to an inn, and locked myself in a room 
with him till the next morning.” 

“Were you not afraid he’d shoot you, Mr. 
Minchin ?” 

“No, I wasn’t afraid he’d shoot me, but I 
was terribly afraid he’d shoot himself. How- 
ever, I kept a sharp eye on him, and as he 
saw he’d no chance of getting off anyhow, he 
| just made a clean breast of it. So the end 
| was, that we got back nearly the whole of 
the gold-dust, which he’d buried soon after 
landing from the wreck. I knew all along 
that he hadn’t got it with him, And they 
that employed me made me a present of a 
thousand pounds over and above what had 
been agreed on for that job.” 

“Well,” said young Wilson, who looked 
wide awake, “you’re a queer fish. May I 
ask if you’re after anybody, now ?” 

“May be I am,and may be I am not, But, 
_ I suppose, you don’t think I am after 
| you?” 

“Why, no. I am pretty sure of that, any 
how, But I wish you were after that one- 
armed fellow ?” 

“Keep your mind easy, Mr. Wilson. He'll 
put his own head into the halter, if there’s 
one made for him; and I do know that 
there ’s friends a-waiting fer him in Eng- 
land, who’ll be very glad to see him home 
again.” 

“There, now, I knew there was something! 
Now, Minuchin, do tell us what it is; there’s 
a good fellow.” 

“Not I, Mr. Wilson. No, ma’am, nor I 
don’t tell you neither: nor we don’t have no 
secret about the matter.” 

And Mr. Minchin kept his word. So, 
who the one-armed captain was, or what he 
had done, we could not find out until we 
reached Plymouth. Every one avoided him 
instinctively, our own captain setting the 
example ; and all the latter part of thie 
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voyage young Wilson slept on deck, rather 
than share the same cabin with him. But it 
was only when, in answer to our signals, two 
police officers came off to our vessel in the 
river and arrested this man, that we heard 
the story of the slow cruel torture, the bar- 
barous murder, committed by him on board 
his ship in the river Bonny, twelve years 
before, 

The “Silent Man,” after he had once 
spoken, was no longer inaccessible. We used 
to join him in his watch at the stern of the 
vessel, and say : 

“ Well, sir, will she do it?” 

His invariable answer, pointing backward 
over the sea, was 

“She'll do it; she’s bound to do it, and 
she'll do it.’’ 

As we entered Plymouth Harbour he once 
more sought Miss Graham, put his hand on 
her shoulder, and, pointing in the invariable 
direction said, 

“She’s done it. 
and she’s done it.” 

I have no clear idea to this day, who 
“she” was, or what she was bound to do, or 
what she did, or how or when or why she 
did it, or what would have happened to her 
or to you or to me if she had not done it. 


She was bound to do it, 
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Ir any one, a hundred years ago had 
uttered the famous nautical expression, “tip 
us your Jinn,” with the intention of face- 
tiously extracting some knowledge as to the 
nature or creed of that race of Finns that 
once was largely spread over the globe, and 
now nestles in the north-east of Europe, he 
would have made a most unreasonable 
request. It is true that Michael Agricola 
(afterwards Bishop of Abo), who, in tifteen 
hundred and fifty-one, published a Finnish 
version of the Psalms of David, prefaced the 
same with some indifferent verses, still ex- 
tant ; in which while he bewailed the blindness 
of his heathenish countrymen, he gave a list 
of their false gods, But his lines are only 
fifty-two in number, and not only is his infor- 
mation necessarily scanty, but it is very un- 
satisfactory as far as it goes. A collection of 
the Runes, or ancient poems of the Finns, 
made by Professor H. G. Porthan, of Abo, 
who died in eighteen hundred and four, was 
the first production showing anything like a 
complete knowledge of Finnish mythology, 
and was followed by two learned works on the 
subject, written respectively by C. E. Lenq- 
vist, and C. Ganander. However, Rune- 
gathering has progressed greatly since the 
commencement of the present century: in 
eighteen hundred and thirty-five, a collection 
of the Epic poems of the ancient Finns was 
published by Dr. Lénnrot, under the title of 
the Kalewala; and, at present, the great 
authority in this branch of learning, is 
Matthias Alexander Castrén, a native of Fin- 
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land, who devoted a short but active life to! stick to Ukko, and banish Jumala from his 
the study of the language and literature; mind, as a very perplexing personage, who 
of his country. The result of Castrén’s assists controversialists to raise as many 
mythological researches are comprised in a clouds as he is reported to govern. 

series of lectures, originally delivered in the| We fix our thoughts then on Ukko, the 
Swedish language, and since translated into supreme ruler of the Finnish sky, whose 
German by A. Schiefner, another ardent! attributes are not a little remarkable. Hig 
student of Finnish antiquities, who has like-! stockings are blue, his shoes are of various 
wise favoured the world with a German! colours, and his shirt darts forth sparks of 


translation of the Kalewala. 

As, however, in spite of these helps, we 
venture to suspect that the Finnish mytho- 
logy will be entirely new to many of our 
readers, and as, moreover, this same mytho- 
logy is exceedingly curious, we deem it not 
inexpedient to construct a Finnish Pantheon, 
of small dimensions, but, we trust, by no 
means incomplete, Nevertheless, we would 
premise that this article merely takes cog- 
nisance of the gods of the ancient Finns, as/| 
distinguished from the demons and the 
heroes. 

For him who would saunter easily along 
the not very familiar path of Finnish mytho- 
logy, and scratch himself as little as possible 
against the erudite thorns that’ menace him 
from the wayside; the best method is, to 
assume at once, that the principal celestial 
deity,—the Zeus or Odin of the system—is 
named Ukko. The student may be told that 
Ukko, properly speaking, is no deity at all, 
but merely an epithet answering to the 
Cockney “Old un ;” and, on that account, con- 
sidered a title of respect by Finns of good 
In confirmation of this opinion | 


breeding. 
he may also learn, that when a Finnish} 
Chesterfield meets a bear—an animal that is| 
considered to have extraordinary claims on 


flame. The lightning is his sword, and he 
is in the habit of shooting copper arrows from 
the rainbow. His station is the centre of 
the firmament, which, by some ingenious pro- 
cess hard to conceive, he carries on his 
shoulders; but he is by no means so firmly 
fixed in one position, that, when the sun and 
moon happen to be lost (as was once actually 
the case) he cannot roam about the horizon 
to look for them. 

Over the domestic relations of Ukko a veil 
is thrown, which is the more singular as the 
Fiunish deities were generally supposed to 
be substantial householders, with wives and 
families. It is whispered, indeed that Ukko 
has a wife, named Rauni; and Agricola, in 
his list of deities, makes the remark, that 
when Rauni thundered, Ukko thundered too. 
There, however, information seems to stup ; 
and as this thundering on both sides does 
not seem to denote any high degree of do- 
mestic felicity, we may assume that Ukko’s 
marriage was not altogether a happy one ; 
and that therefore the Finns, from mo- 
tives of delicacy, alluded to it as little as 
possible. 

As ruler of the sky, Ukko necessarily 
directs all the meteorological phenomena. 
Clouds, rain, snow, hail, lightning, and thun- 





human politeness—it is the etiquette to ad-| der come under his special jurisdiction ; and, 
dress him as, “My old un, my bird, my|strange to say, the Finnish mind considers 


beauty, my golden one.” Jumala, he may be/ thunder as so completely distinct from light- 
informed, is the original deity of the upper! ning, that while the former is regarded with 
regions, flattered, like the bear, by the appella-| the most abject terror, the latter is treated 


tion Ukko. But there is a formidable| 
opinion on the other side, to the effect that! 
Jumala never denoted any particular god, 
but merely implies deity in general, so that 
every one of the gods may be called a Jumala 
in his turn, without impropriety. In the 
opinion of Matthias Castrén, Jumala origi- 
nally denoted the sky, which was first revered 
by the rudest Finns, without any notion of 
personality; then it came to signify the| 
divine inhabitant of the sky, as the most 
primitive form of nature-worship was aban-| 
doned ; and lastly, it was sublimed into that 
merely abstract sense, which expresses no 
distinctive character. To heaven itself was 
given the name taivas, and taivahan 
ukko (the old man of the sky), took the place 
of Jumala in the second signification. 
However, let the controversy respecting 
the superior antiquity of Jumala and Ukko be 
settled as it may, certain it is, that in the 
classic age of Finnish Mythology, the celes- 
tial chief is called by the latter appellation. 
Therefore we say, let the easy-going student 





with comparative levity. Thus, a man may 
pray that Ukko will disperse his enemies 
with lightning, or even lend him a fire-flash, 
but no one dreams of praying for thunder. 
Nor is this distinction confined to the old 
Runes ; a particular dread of thunder is com- 
mon in various parts of Finland, even at the 
present day. 

So immediately are clouds and sunshine 
connected with the fertility of the earth, that 
the recognition of Ukko as an agricultural 
deity isno more than natural. In the sowing 
season the old Finns used to honour him 
with an especial festival, at which his health 
was the standing-toast. However, so great 
is the power of Ukko, that his aid may be 
supplicated even in cases that have no imme- 
diate reference to his high office as ruler of 
the sky. Thus, he has been asked to stop 
blood in the ease of a cut foot, to keep a bear 
from devouring sheep, and to supply the 
devotee with a good pair of shoes for tra- 
velling in the snow. 

Nevertheless, mighty as Ukko may be, we 
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must act infe or that the other deities of the from heaven, Wiinimdinen is afraid to touch 


Finnish mythology live under a despotism. 
Indeed, it is a peculiarity of the system that, 
far from the minor gods being dependent on 
their supreme chief, each of them is potent 
in his own limited region, to an extent not 

| contemplated in the mythologies of Greece 
and Rome. Paiva, god of the sun; Kuu, 
god of the moon; Otava, god of the Great 

' Bear; and Tihti, ’ god of the polar star, all 
go their own way, caring as little for Ukko 
as if he did not exist at all. It may be 
observed that the names here given signify 
as well the luminaries themselves as the 
deities that preside over them; or, more 
strictly speaking, signify the same objects, as 
contemplated from two different points of 
view. Here, as in the case of Jumala, we 
fnd a transition from the worship of the 
natyral object as it is, to the worship of the 
same object personitied, Such transitions 
are common in the history of all mythologies, 
People begin by adoring the moon; then 
they worship the man in the moon. 

An amusing story about a wooing expedi- 
tion, in which the sun, moon, and polar star 
were suitors, is told by the Finns and the 
Esthonians, who both belong to the same 
race. ‘Lhe object of the suit was a lovely 

| maiden, hatched from a goose’s egg (as Helen 
from a swan’s), and she gave the preference 
to the least conspicuous luminary. To the 
moon (who, as with the Germans, is mascu- 
| line) she objected that there was nothing 
| stable in his appearance, inasmuch as his face 
| was sometimes narrow and sometimes broad, 
Moreover, he had a bad habit of roving about 
| all night, and remaining idle at home all day, 
| which habit was highly detrimental to the 
true interests of a household. The objection 
to the sun (who is masculine likewise, as 
with the Greeks, but not the Germans) was 
less rational, inasmuch as it referred to him 
as the cause not only of heat in summer, but 
also of cold in winter, and of all the variations 
| ofthe weather. The polar star she accepted, 
_ because he always came home punctuaily, 
| and, when there, looked very dignified on the 
| shoulders of the Great Bear, and the back of 
| the Pleiades—which is somewhat difficult 
| astronomy. 
| We are not to suppose that, in consequence 
| of this failure, the sun and moon pass their 
| lives in single blessedness. On the contrary, 
| every one of the celestial luminaries—Great 
| Bear and all—is a paterfamilias, at the head 
of a very grand establishment, the chief 
| ornament of which is a lovely daughter, 
| greatly skilled in the art of weaving. The 
| 80D, moreover, rejoices in two male olive- 
_ branches. One of these, the god of fire, is 
| named Panu ; the other seems to be without 
| &ame, being simply called Paiviin-poika (the 
| won of the sun). ‘The latter figures advan- 
tageously in a story of Wiindmdinen, the 
_ hero of Finnish epic. Having eaught a 
that has dieted itself on sparks fallen 
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it with his bare fingers, when Piiviin-poika 
makes his appearance, "and says that he is 
ready to cut it up, if he can borrow the knife 
belonving to his father, the sun. No sooner 
are these words uttered than a knife with a 
golden handle and silver blade starts from 
the clouds, and Piivian- -poika does his work 
handsomely. All the celestial deities, it may 
be observed, are of a benignant nature. 
Indeed, Piivitir and Kuutar, the daugh- 
ters respectively of the sun and moon, 
have been petitioned for small loans of 
gold and silver ; and, on one occasion, have 
been known to bestow on an indigent damsel, 
the handsome present of six golden girdles, 
and seven blue gowns, to say nothing of 
trinkets. 

The water as well as the sky was an object 
of religious adoration to the ancient Finns, 
At the head of the aquatic deities stands 
Ahti, originally, no doubt, the water itself, 
but afterwards the vod of waters, who is re- 
presented as a venerable old man, with a 
beard of grass, and a garment of sea-foam. 
His wealth is cnniienel enormous, and he 
has a somewhat unamiable character for ra- 
pacity, though his heart is not altogether 
inaccessible to kindly feeling. The story is 
told of a shepherd-boy who, having let his 
knife fall into a river, cried so loud that Ahti 
came to the brink to see what was the matter, 
and, on being informed of the loss, dived into 
the water whence he presently re-appeared 
with a knife of gold. ‘The boy innocently 
declared that this was not the lost article, 
and likewise disclaimed the ownership of a 
silver knife that was afterwards offered in a 
similar manner. Touched by so much 
honesty, Ahti not only took a third dip, and 
brought up the proper knife, but liberally 
made the boy a present of the other two. 
Generally, however, the wealth of Ahti was 
thought to consist rather in abundance of fish 
than in precious metals, 

Wellamo, a stern but benevolent personage, 
attired in a reedy foamy costume, is the 
wife of Ahti, and there are several minor 
deities of the water, who are regarded some- 
times as the children, sometimes as the sub- 
jects, of this happy pair. Of these the most 
remarkable is Pikku mies (the little man), 
who, though no taller than one’s thumb, is 
remarkable for his strength, and wears a cap, 
boots, gloves, and girdle, all of copper, with a 
copper hatchet stuck in the last, these articles 
being sometimes varied by stone shoes and a 
helmet hewn out of the rock. On one occa- 
sion he beneficently used his strength to cut 
down a huge oak that, to the great incon- 
venience of mankind, interrupted the light 
of the sun with its branches, and thus occa- 
sioned a general darkness. When he first 
rose from the surface of the sea, his diminu- 
tive stature inspired little confidence ; but he 
gradually grew so tall, that, while his feet 
trod the ground, his head ‘penetrated the 
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clouds, Three blows of the copper hatchet 
sufficed to bring down the tree, which had 
completely defied the strength of the strongest 
mortal. Far less reputable is the character 
of Turso, a mischievous water-deity, whose 
malignity, it may be supposed, is greater than 
his power, for when he once raised a storm 
for the purpose of upsetting a boat that 
carried the hero Wiiiniiméinen, that great 
man, observing him at the boat-side, pulled 
him out of the water by his two ugly 
ears, and would not let him go till he had 
solemnly promised never to show himself 
ugain, 

The earth, bountiful to the children of the} 
South, is niggardly to the Finns, and conse- 
quently the Finns show it but slight venera- 
tion. There is, indeed, a certain Maan Emo, 
or earth mother, a clever Pellervoinen, or 
son of the fields, who, at a short notice, can 
cover a barren soil with vegetation, and, ac- 
cording to Agricola, each species of corn had 
its presiding deity ; but the records of these 

yersonages are so meagre, that they scarcely 
ecome personified at all. 

One class of terrestrial deities stands, how- 
ever, far above the rest; namely, the deities 
of the forest, whose superior rank may be 
attributed to the fact that, among the Finns 
hanting was a more important occupation 
than agriculture, Their chief is Tapio, who 
is represented as an old man with a dark 
brown beard, a hat woven from the needle- 
shaped leaves of the fir-tree, and a raiment 
of moss. Tapio has a wife, named Miellikki, 
who, as well as himself, is treated with great 
respect, but whose personal appearance seems 
to have varied with the luck of the hunter. 
When the chase turns out well, she is de- 
scribed as a lovely benignant-looking lady, 
with golden ornaments on her head, hands, 
and fingers, pearls in her eye-brows, blue 
stockings on her feet, and red shoe-strings. 
On the other hand, if the hunter is unfortu- 
nate, Miellikki is regarded as a hideous being, 
with ornaments fashioned of twigs, ragged 
clothes, and shoes made of grass. Nor do 
these opposite descriptions merely represent 
the temper of the devotee. It is firmly be- 
lieved that when she is kindly disposed she 
puts on her handsome face and best accou- 
trements, and that she becomes ugly an 
shabby when she means to be malicious. On 
the same principle, Tapiola, the palace of 
the forest deities, is a stately or a mean abode 
oe. to the temporary disposition of 
the inhabitants. In the store-room of this 
palace, abundant treasures, including a vast 
quantity of honey, are safely locked up, the 
key being constantly suspended at the side of 
the housewifely Miellikki. However, the 
wealth of the Tapiola deities mainly consists 
of the beasts of the forest and the field, which 
from their great number require the attention 
not only of Tapio and his wife, but also of a 
mob of sons, daughters, and servants, who 
are all comprised together under the common | 
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name of Tapion kansa, or Tapio people. For 
the most part the minor deities, subject to 
the great chief and his wife, are of the softer 
sex, though Tapio has a son named Nyyrikki, 
who is described as a stately personage, and 
is especially entreated to cut notches in the 
trees, and thus prevent the hunter from losin 
his way in the forest. He is also vequestel 
to build bridges over marshy spots, that 
cattle may cross them in safety. 

It will be observed, that the woodland 
deities are important to the grazier as well 
as to the hunter, tame cattle as well as wild 
beasts being placed under their superintend- 
ence. Tellervo, a useful personage who 
looks after her mistress’s private stock of 
cattle, also protects the herds belonging to 
mortal owners—nay, she has been requested 
to make cows look like ugly fishes, that the 
wild animals of the forest may not devour 
them. A daughter of Tapio’s, named Tuv- 
likki, who assists the hunters in obtaining 
their prey, and the handmaiden of the forest 
(Metsiin piika), who has no proper name at 
all, and who is in the habit of waking her 
mistress, Miellikki, with a remarkably sweet 
flute, that the prayer of the worshipper may 
be heard, maintain the general character of | 
the woodland deities for benignity ; but it 
must not be supposed that the evil of the 
forest is confined to the occasional sulkiness 
of Miellikki. There is a horrible fiend ofthe | 
woods, named Hiisi, who sends all sorts of | 
plagues and maladies to mankind, and whose 
nature is so generally recognised, that a Finn 
will tell a person to go to Hiisi, where an 
Englishman would bid him go to the d——. 
Moreover Hiisi is not only bad, but also 
strong and clever, while all that belongs to | 
him is of first-rate quality. The sinews of 
his elk make the very best bow-strings, a 
harp cannot be better strung than with the 
hairs from his wild horse ; his dogs and cats 
emulate their master in ferocity, On the 
homeeopathic principle Hiisi has, indeed, 
been sometimes invoked to cure disorders, 
and the hereditary wickedness of his little 
son and his daughter is so far useful, that 
they are occasionally implored to do mischief 
to enemies ; however, so bad is the character 
of Hiisi and all his connections, that his 
special residence in the forest is almost over- 
looked, and he is treated as a symbol of evil 
in general, as the Eblis or the Ahriman of 
the system. 

The Finns believed in what is called a 
“future state,” and connected with this belief 
was a whole system of subterranean deities. 
There is reason to suppose that, according to 
the older theories on this subject, the deceased 
carried on a shadowy sort of life in his grave, 
and in this situation he would probably be 
the subject of Kalma, the goddess of tombs, 
an awful personage, whose daughter supplies 
serpents with their venom, But Kalma is as 
obscure as she is terrible, and we therefore 
gladly quit her for the representative of the 
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| kindness, and is, therefore honourably distin- 
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more modern theory, that the souls of the 
departed are all collected together in a 
subterranean place, called Tuonela. The 
ruler of this limbo is Tuoni (with whom 
Kalma is sometimes confounded) ; and so se- 
eurely is he fortified against intrusion, that 
the adventurer who would visit Tuonela 
must cross nine seas and a-half, and then 
complete his journey by the passage of a 
river. 

Tuonela, subterranean though it be, is not 
so very dissimilar to the earth. The sun 
shines upon it, rivers water it, forests—not 
to the exclusion of meadow-lands—grow upon 
its soil, and it is blessed with an ample live- 
stock of bears, wolves, snakes, and the like ; 
but though the land is not barren, all that 
it nurtures or produces is of a bad sort. 
The forests are dark beyond the earthly 
standard ; the water is black ; and the corn- 
fields yield a crop that arms with teeth a 
most unpleasant animal, called the Tuoni- 
worm (f'uonen Toukka). However, the 
stream which must be crossed in order 
to visit Tuonela, and which is called the 
Tuonela river par excellence, is endowed 
with a sanctity similar to that of the infernal 
Styx in the Greek mythology, inasmuch as 
an oath by its cataract is binding on the most 
potent beings, 

Though ‘luoni is the god of death, he is 
not supposed to be its cause. People must 
be dead already before he has anything to do 
with them ; and when they reach his domain, 
he carefully watches over them, while his 


_ wife, nicknamed the “ good hostess” (hyvi 


emantii), hospitably entertains them with 
‘ and snakes. 
The family of Tuoni is generally repulsive. 


| He himself is an old man, with only three 


fingers, and a hat that hangs over his shoul- 
ders ; his wife is notorious for hooked fingers 
and a distorted chin; his son, sometimes 
called the “ red-cheeked ” (punaposki), from 
his sanguinary propensities, has claws of iron. 
Then, as for the daughters of the family, 
they are a sadly disreputable lot. Loviatar, 
the worst of them all, is not only blind, 
hideous, and black as well in soul as in com- 


| plexion, but she is the mother of nine chil- 


dren, who are a greater nuisance than 
herself. Kipu-tytté, who has nothing to do 
with the dead department, keeps diseases in 
& hollow rock, much as AZolus preserved his 
winds, and when they contrive to escape, 
tormenting mortals wherever they go, she is 
sometimes requested to lock them up again. 
The lady, who is simply called the daughter 
of Tuoni, or Manala (another name of Tuoni), 
and who, we may presume, is the eldest of 
the family, is very ugly and very ill-tempered, 
ut she has been known to perform an act of 


guished from the rest. 
However, the main population of Tuonela 
Consists of mortals, who have terminated 


their earthly career, and now form a vast|hearted,—inclined rather to look at the lead- 
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subterranean mob. Their existence is far from 
idle, the old being provided with staves, the 
young with swords, and the middle-aged with 
spears, as if for active service. The nan 
of excessive watchfulness, and excessive , 
severity is common to them all, so that, ac- 
cording to the Finnish creed a man no sooner 
dies, than he becomes crabbed and disagree- 
able ; and he who loses his life, is sure to 
lose his temper also. 


DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN. 
x. 


Ir an inquirer into the faces and ways 
of men be a true wanderer—a philosophic 
vagabond, as Doctor Goldsmith has it— 
and will see for himself, feel for himself, 
and work for himself; if he be man 
enough to leave his portmanteau behind at 
head-quarters, and take with him broad 
felt hat, wallet and umbrella; if he have reso- 
lution to trudge it for only a few days, look- 
ing well to the right and left as he goes, 
sketching in a figure, a sheeling, or a wind- 
mill—if he have that gift—halting at wayside 
cabaret for a stoup of wine, when weary ; 
prodigious will be the profit and enter- 
tainment that wandering man will draw 
from his labours. His days will go by 
lightly, relished with an infinite zest, and his 
nights will be given to sweet and weary 
slumbers. He will find a strong sense of enjoy- 
ment in his life. He will have no moments 
of dulness or stagnation. He will look abroad 
through nature with the late Doctor Aken- 
side, not exactly to the range of planets, suns, 
and adamantine spheres (which, after all 
are dreamy things, but sapless to the last 
degree) but to picturesque aborigines, and 
handsome costumes, and bits of landscape. 
Good Isaac Walton, the angler, had it that 
his was the contemplative man’s recrea- 
tion; but I take it, with all deference to 
Piscator and Venator and the other gentle- 
men, that this trudging through a country 
is the true sport for a thoughtful man, and 
hath the best value in it. 

Let over-worked Jurisconsultus, whose 
eyes are bleared and whose head aches 
with exploring that great white country, 
known, painfully, as abstract of title, convey- 
ance, and pleas ; let poor, wan Jurisconsultus 
lock his chambers behind him, and turn that 
awful blue bag of his into a wallet, and then 
go out and walk. Let him abstract himself 
—if he must have that entertainment—and 
convey to himself in fee (mentally, that is), 
the pleasant homesteads he will go by. Let 
him put that terrible leading case far from 
his thoughts—let him leave it under lock and 
key in those chambers, to greet him on his 
return. Let him flee far from railways and 
forego that use of Coke, as well as that awful 
folio on the shelves. So he will return, after 
a month’s wandering, rubicund and light- 
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ing case, jocularly, and with a certain irre- 
verence. 

All ye men of law—now wasting away 
slowly over midnight studies—take this 
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| done by this time—the hollow thump of heavy 
steeds, Three Dutchmen, on monster dray- 
| horses, go by, jogging up and down ponder- 
| ously, like enough to break the back of any 


counsel home with you, offered by one of;|horse of English quality. They must ride 


your own brethren. Become walking-men, 
walleted, unencumbered men, for a brief 
season in the year, and it will be the better 
for you! 

It is morning,—and the sun, with ruddy orb 
ascending, does not exactly fire the horizon, 
but has been grilling that boundary of vision 
with a steady, remorseless purpose, It is 
scarcely an encouraging walking day, but the 
wandering man, while lying awake the night 
previous, has formed a purpose,—that he will 
go forth at early dawn and see what the face 
of the land is like. 

So he goes out, first, at a good round pace 
to get free of the city, passing by those 
early morning workers and operations—t!iose 
lusty women beating mats—those milk-deli- 
verers—thosescrupulous artisans getting their 


fifteen stone a-piece, or thereabouts, and are 
flogging their beasts over the Rotten Row 
| mould unmercifully. It results, at times, that 
riders are huddled in suddenly on one 
janother, which once goes near to unhorsing 
of the off equestrian. Behind whom run two 
dogs of Dutch breed—the true, thickset, 
double-nosed creatures, who have slipped into 
‘our own land, and do good service for sport- 
ing uses. They look at the wandering man 
hungrily, as though they would relish a 
| good bite out of his calf. 

More miles of the hard road. A little 
|break in the shape of a bridge and canal 
| crossing ; the bridge steep as the Rialto. Then 
hard road as before. But there is something 
coming ; so be of good heart, wandering man. 


5? 


Here are trees, and a house or so, ani, on 








boots cleaned at their own doors. Such | the right, a gateway. 


Nothing short of a chiteau belonging to a 


working aspect hath every busy city at this: 
hour, But gradually houses begin to thin off,| person of quality. The chfteau has a hand- 
and a few stunted trees and patches of grass | some gateway, and twisted iron gates of the 
come into view. Under a stunted tree|old pattern. It has abundance of trees about 
| the wandering man calls a halt, for the pur-|it—that is to say, top-knots and bunches of 
pose of knowing his own mind and which | verdure fastened on littlesticks, It seems tobe 
road he shall follow. a good house, with plenty of sleeping accom- 
| A hard question to resolve, as he stands|modation in the slates; and, yet, taking it 
| ‘below the stunted tree. For, like an ill-| all in all, the wandering man—who is peering 








constructed tale whose catastrophe is visible | through the twisted iron of the gates—thinks 


from the very beginning, the country |it must be highly insalubrious, for it rises out 
| stretches off far and wide, opening out|ofornamental water : green ornamental water 
flatly, and disclosing itself with unreserved | that iseminentlystagnant. That fluid has been 
confidence ; but with scarcely a landmark | asleep this manya day. From the iron gates 
visible beyond certain faint outlines which | an avenue leads up, and a little bridge leads 
he knows will turn out to be windmills. Wind- | across, and, just in front of the hall-door, the 
mills will be his portion for that day, he has|earth slopes down to the water witha little 
a shrewd suspicion. Suppose he go forward | piece of decoration like the front of a French 
in the direction of the open country, that is to | pendule—two nymphs in marble (lead, per- 
| gay, in no particular direction, but promiscu- oe whitened) reposing on a centre-piece. 
ously ? 


Ouly the nymphs’ persons, being laved cease- 
Striking off then vigorously towards this /|lessly by stagnation, are green and smirched. 


| course of time, upon a hard road. The hard |at one side; to which the person of quality | 
road stretches «way in front like a thread—|and friends of quality might have retired of 

straight asa whip—until it touches a point ; | evenings for a quiet schnaps, only the decayed 
Strange taste 
The hard!this—seemingly universal—the wandering 
noted that every residence of 





and then, by the accepted laws of perspec- | kiosk rises out of slime also. 
tive, seems to go nv further. 
road stretches away behind, like another!man havin 
straight whip, and grows to a point there. | pretension Le drew near was given, more or 
This being the prospect, the walking man oy to this green element. No doubt it is 
is clearly thrown in upon himself, and, for|held to be Corinthian or aristocratic this 
| ‘the readiest entertainment, is driven back | ornamental water; taking the place of deer- 
upon the hard road itself. He discovers,|park or other addition upon which people 
with interest, that the hard road has,in a|near home might plume themselves. But 
manner a certain duality ;—one portion being | there were no signs of life about the person 
heavy, out-speaking enn, the other | of quality’s residence : no figures walking, no 
grateful mould of Rotten Row quality,—| heads at the windows. Certain symptoms of 
plenty for the behoof and hoof of equestrians | desertion, rather ;—weeds, uncut grass, lack of 
{execrable attempt this, but it forced itself| paint, anda broken panehere and there. More 
unguardedly on the wandering man as he|curious still, the wandering man met many 
| struggled with the monotony of the hard road.) | such tenements during that day’s travel ; to 
Aclatter as of riders—some milesof the road | say nothing of other days’ travel: and they 





j 
| 
| 
point,the wandering man is brought out,in the | There is a decayed summer-house, or kiosk, 
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_ his elbows, doing brain-work, perhaps. 


had mostly the same deserted, uncared-for 
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ment; so a chair is set for him at the door, 


aspect. He was tempted often to put the/ and liquor brought out, with a sort of light 
question ;—had they gotten into Dutch chan-| crusty bread that eats much like baby-rusks. 


eery, and the lord high functionary taken 
them into his legal keeping ? 

Hard road again. More trudging. More 
Rotten Row. More canals crossing. More 
Rialto bridging. The country, however, now 
begins to crowd a little. A house or two, a 
figure or two,a cart or two—the cart like 

essrs. Pickford’s light conveyances, only of 


| varnished oak, and poleless ; an extremity in 
| front like acow’s horn, under the driver's foot, 


supplying the want of apole, On the right, in 
the centre of a field, is a miniature wind- 
mill, about ten feet high, that may be turned 
on a swivel to catch the breeze, and doing 
its work bravely. There is a miniature miller, 
too, standing on the little gallery, ne 

e 
will come some morning and find his minia- 


| ture mill levelled; or, perhaps, removed to 


the adjoining parish ; some fierce storm having 
been at work the night before, 

Weary of the hard road, the wandering 
man will now take this canal that crosses it, 
and he follows the canal with strong purpose, 


_ wntil he meets another canal ruuning into 


| the first. 


By this time it is noonday, and the 
sun is strong and high in the heavens. He 
meets light skiffs, now and again, well filled 
with vegetables and market produce ; being 


| drawn through the water swiftly by a rope 
| over the shoulders of a labouring man or 


woman. He meets tawny maidens and whoop- 
ing urchins ; and, finally, he sees the trees 
thickening apace, and something like avillage 


| ahead. A hamlet on the banks of a canal; 
| alock village, as it were. 


Some twenty or thirty cottages are collected 


| here, smart and bright, with a house of enter- 


| tainment in the centre. 


The road paved 
here with red stones, brushed very clean. 
A red house here, to lend warmth and 
colouring to the view; and, hard by to the 
house of entertainment, a range of shedding, 
open at each end, clearly for the comfort of 
travellers, As he looks and looks, a little 
donkey-chaise with two ladies, one of whom 
drives, jogs up and turns in under the shei- 
ding ; a Dutch ostler comes out with a pail 
and refreshes the donkey ; the driving female 
getting down to stamp and stretch her limbs ; 
the donkey invigorated, she mounts again 
and drives off again through the other end 
of the shed. 

The wandering man looks in at the open 
door of a cottage, and marvels at the bright- 
ness and tidiness. Smooth red tiling for 
floor, flowers in the window in bright polished 
pots, brass knobs projecting, reflecting the 


| fire, shining pewter, shining tables, shining 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
i 


| 


everything; shining housewife, too, who 
might have been burnishing her cheeks that 
same morning, like one of the knobs, 

The wandering man is athirst, and will 
have sometiing at the house of entertain- 


While so refreshing himself, he hearssplashing 
sounds, and finds that there is a handsome 
canal-boat, or treikschuit, coming by; its 
yellow timbers having a graceful bend and 
shining with varnish. There is a wooden 
bridge to be lifted, and so the treikschuit has 
to tarry a while, and it enters suddenly into 
the soul of the wandering man to try, for 
change sake, that mode of travel. 

He is aboard in a trice. Down at the 
stern, where the man steers, there is room for 
some three or four souls to squeeze them- 
selves in, and the gentleman at the gang- 
board proffers an arm lazily, without taking 
the pipe from his mouth, to help the stranger 
in. Another passenger is there already ; so 
there is no lack of company. 

Most grateful fashion this of travelling per 
treikschuit. The wandering man lounges 
back Easternwise, and sees the banks and 
trees and villages and figures glide by at an 
easy pace. No weary waiting at locks for 
filling and emptying. No more impediment 
than a light bridge spanning the water, the 
keeper whereof sees the boat coming from 
afar off, and swings it up without an instant’s 
tarrying. Sometimes a broad sail is spread 
and the speed grows apace. Oftentimes of 
a cool Sunday or holiday evening, the wander- 
ing man, standing on the bank, has seen float 
by these pleasant craft, the little nook at the 
stern well filled with a jocund party, gay 
parasols and bright ribbons catching the 
sun’s rays, and city exquisites playing the 
cavalier. Nothing special at the prow, but 
Pleasure, beyond question, at the helm, 
’*Twixt Delft and Schiedam, and again ’twixt 
this place of strong waters and Rotterdam do 
they chiefly abound. Delftians and Sehie- 
damites are wonderfully addicted to this 
barging it on canals, At times, the wanderin 
man would see a railway-crossing at a d 
level, the Fridge seeming to him to lie upon 
the water; which would appear to be a cer- 
tain obstacle—an impediment irremovable. 
But, lo! a bare touch, and the _— bridge 
flies round easily on a pivot, and the road 
is clear. Some ingenious art of balancing 
must have attained to perfection here, no 
doubt, worthy of study at home. Sometimes 
where canal traffic is abundant, and this 
frequent pivoting would come to be trouble- 
some, the bridge is kept poised some few feet 
above the water, to let boats go underneath, 
and drops down at a touch when a train is at 
hand, These little secrets would seem {to 
save a world of trouble and heaving and 
winching, which, after all, would come un- 
gratefully to our Dutchman. 

By-and-by another hamlet draws near, 
with a little clump of trees and flying bridge 
over again. The flying bridges produce the 
hamlets, which sprout up, mushroom-like, 
about them. Lhe bridge-keeper, one may 
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take it, is the chief dignitary of the place, 
to be looked up to by his neighbours with 
a certain awful respect, only due to so im- 
portant an officer. But here, the wandering 
man finds that he is drawing near to a little 
pier built on piles from the canal bank ; 
where, too, there is a little low red house, 
very trim and daintily kept, at the edge of 
the wooden pier. Halt here. The barge is 
securely fastened alongside, while schipper 

oes ashore with his papers. Appears sud- 
aly at the door of the low red house, a 
little squat man, round as a ball, with a cap 
of authority on his head. The chief officer of 
customs—no other, indeed! With his hands 
behind him, in the Buonaparte manner, the 
chief officer waits in his own doorway—under 
his own fig-tree, as it were—to receive the 
schipper and his papers. These are pre- 
sented humbly and with the respect due 
to a great authority. The great authority 
is now seen to move down cautiously (as 
though he were brittle) to the boat—for the 
search, There is to be a search through 
the cargo. So a cover is lifted here and 
there, and the brittle man steps aboard, and 
peers in cautiously; which he does not do toany 
extensive degree, his physical shape rendering 
it, no doubt, highly painful to him. Finally, 
all being satisfactory and in rule, the papers 
are handed back countersigned, the authority, 
round as a ball, rolls into his little red house 
again, shuts the door behind him, and the 
treikschuit, cast off, goes now on her way 

ain. 

So that day went by. Bridges, hamlets, 
clumps, and officials, coming now and again. 
It seemed to the wandering man as if he 
were, in a small way, going down the Missis- 
sippi or some other great American river, 
and coming periodically to settlements and 
block-houses. On the whole, however, some 
of the sensations are very new to him. The 
fellow passenger aboard did not apparently 
ask to go beyond his pipe, for, though 
appealed to, for instance, as to probable 
dampness or cloudiness of the atmosphere, 
he declined to commit himself to any opinion 
further than what might be drawn from 
short swinish grunts. He was not a profit- 
able voyager, that fellow passenger. His 
pipe finally became choked beyond possibility 
of mending, to the secret gratification of the 
wandering man. 

So that day went by. Presently there was 
reached a small town, beyond which the 
treikschuit did not go; so there the wandering 
man was set on shore, wallet and all, just as 
grey evening set in. Only it was a lonely, 
deserted spot, and there was good three- 
quarters of a mile walk before him to the 
town. That piece of trudging shall end the 
day’s labours. A good inn next, good refec- 
tion—after the manner of the country—good 
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liquor, and a wholesome cigar; these small 
matters will go far to restore the wandering 
man temporarily. 

It is wonderful how this same pareour- 
ing of a country of a fine summer’s-day 
lightens the heart. He who comes out 
freighted with his load of troubles, as most 
men do, will find himself dropping them, 
one by one at every milestone ; until, at the 
end of his day’s march, he will find his spirits 
buoyant as a school-boy’s. Likely enough, if 
he be not strong of purpose, he will discover 
them next day or so, all waiting for him in a 
heap, and ao bring back his heaviness. Still 
it is a famous nostrum worth an ocean of 
physic, specially to be commended to poor, 
worn Jurisconsultus, before mentioned, and to 
poor, over-worked officials on short furlough, 
But to ministerial House of Commons men 
most of all: to overworked parliamentary 
drudges, that trudging will turn their sallow 
cheeks to the likeness of a pair of apples. 

Yertainly there is not Down Amongst the 
Dutchmen the best entertainment of the 
walking order. It is good there for a short 
spell or so—for a couple of day’s march at 
most. But, setting aside that beaten track 
over the Swiss mountains, which every 
walking man thinks to be the proper country 
for his calling, and where, in truth, there is 
an over satiety of mountain-climbing, Jung- 
frau’s glaciers, and such things, setting aside 
this well-trod region,—let him try a land 
lying conveniently to him, and that is the 
“Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social 
ease ;”— France. Let him break ground 
*twixt Bourdeaux and Bayonne, and range 
the Landes. Let him trudge from old Roman 
town to old Roman town; let him bend off 
to the Spanish frontier and note where the 
races begin to blend, — roaming leisurely 
from village to village and city to city—stay- 
ing a short or long time as the humour 
takes him. In that country will be found 
abundant profit and recreation. Or suppose 
he take heart and strike across the border 
into the Spanish country, working his way 
among the posadas and contrabandists as he 
may have read of in the novels. Much 
entertainment in this, too, but more resolu- 
tion and courage. 

The sum of the whole is this: walk and be 
happy ! walk and be healthy. The best of all 
ways to lengthen ourdays,is notas Mr. Thomas 
Moore has it, “To steal a few hours from 
night, my love ; ” but with leave, be it spoken, 
to walk steadily and with a purpose. The 
wandering man knows of certain ancients, 
far gone in yeare, who have staved off in- 
firmities and dissolution by earnest walking, 
—hale fellows close upon eighty and ninety, 
but brisk as boys. With which wholesome 
moral let this chronicle of a day’s pilgrimage 
end. 


—— 














